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THE OPERAS, MASSES, CANTATAS, AND OTHER CON- 
CERTED VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, WITH AND WITHOUT 
ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Der Gesang der Geister iiber den Wassern (“Song of 
the Spirits on the Water”) surpasses “ Miriam’s Song” in 
originality. As the nature of the material—four tenor 
and four bass voices, two violas, two violoncellos, and 
contra-basso—hindered the free unfolding of the melodic 
element, the composer had to depend so much the more 
on the other three musical elements—rhythm, harmony, 
and tone-colour. Schubert trusted in this case especially 
to the two latter, and it is their original utilisation which 
distinguishes the work. The strange modulations and 
unusual combination of voices and instruments employed 
in this work depict well the solemn, thoughtful mood 
which engenders, and is engendered by, such mysteriously 
awful reflections as those in Goethe’s poem. An instru- 
mental introduction of a few bars opens the work— 


No. x. 


Adagio 











the contemplation of its “changing for ever ” filling them 
with wonder—which is well expressed by the composer- 
Indeed, so far, nothing could be more impressive and 
expressive than Schubert's treatment of the text. But I 
have some misgivings as to whether the composer ought 
not to have made use of a more extended scale of colours 
in the course of the subsequent parts of the work. 
However, whether he ought or ought not to have done 
so (the reader may judge of this as we go along), there 
can be no doubt that the music in its present guise 
assists the hearer greatly in realising more vividly, the 
varied pictures suggested by the words. The composer- 
follows the poet closely, illuminating the poem with. 
minuteness and truthfulness. Let me jot down a few 
points. 

“When the clear stream flows from-the high, steep 
rock-wall, then it showers beautifully, in waves of cloud, 
down to the smooth rock, and lightly received, it wanders, , 
veiling, gently murmuring, to the vale below.” 
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Bass voices, Contra basso, and Violoncelli. 
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“ When jutting cliffs oppose its course, it foams angrily 
gradually, down to the abyss.” 


No. 3, 4 and 4, 
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whereupon the words, “The soul of man is like to 
water,” are given out, meditatively and significantly, the 
voices uttering the first five syllables in octaves, and then 
spreading out in harmony. After a striking modulation 
the words are repeated. Next the falling and rising 
voices—now alternately, now together—tell us of the 
water —" from, and again ascending to heaven, 
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“Tn its shallow bed it steals through the meadow in the 
valley, and in the smooth lake all the stars delight w 





mirror themselves,” ‘ 
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“The wind is the wave’s lovely paramour” (No. 5, @) ; 
“the wind harrows the foaming billows from the bottom 
of the deep” (No. 5, 4). 


No. 5, @ and 5, 





p* Tenor voices, Violas t & 2, Violoncello x. 



































And then the poet concludes: “Soul of man, how like 
‘thou art to water! human destiny, how like thou art to 
wind!” Here, of course, the composer takes up again 
the music of the entrance of the voices, but after six bars 
proceeds in a different way. I only add that it is'to be 
regretted that the work is not oftener heard. 


SCHUBERT’S SONGS. 


Volumes might be written on this subject without 
exhausting it. For, marvellously great as is the number 
of Schubert’s. songs, still greater are the versatility, in- 
vention, and wealth of true feeling which they display. 
Liszt says truly: “Schubert understood how to evolve the 
jwhole quintessence.of feeling and all the passion out of 
poems of but.small compass, endowing them with power 
of expression, dazzling splendour, wonderful delicacy and 
harmony of colour.” -But although Schubert’s unparal- 
leled greatness as a composer of songs is universally 
recognised, the acquaintance with them even of well- 
educated and; honestly striving musicians is . mostly 
limited to an infinitésimally-small portion of the incal- 
culable treasure which he bequeathed to them and the 
world at large. Schubert is better known in this country 
as'a,composer of. otchestral, chamber, and pianoforte 
music. than asa composer of songs; which is to be re- 
gretted, seeing that it is just in them that:he created works 





which may serve as models for all times—works which 
cannot fail to give delight to all whose hearts are not 
brutalised and whose tastes are not vitiated. And let it 
not be supposed that Schubert is superseded by successors. 
Whatever their contributions to song-literature may be, 
their contributions to the legitimate development of the 
Lied (I use the German word in preference to the English 
word “song” because its meaning is more definite) could 
not be of very great extent, for Schubert had already 
developed the artistic Zzed to almost the highest possible 
degree, and left little to be done. Still he left something 
to be done, and none of the successors of Schubert who 
have cultivated this branch of composition have done so 
much for itas Schumann. There is, however, a tendency 
—owing, no doubt, to the spirit of the time, and partly at 
east demanded by the poetry produced by it—to overstep 
the legitimate boundary of the Zzed form, and thereby to 
change its original character ; so that what is called Lied 
would be better, and more correctly, designated “ musical 
illustrations ” to, or “ musical comments” on, such-and- 
such a text. These compositions as such may be irre- 
proachable, beautiful, interesting, full of intellectual and 
emotional fire—I say nothing against them—but they are 
not Lieder. It seems to me that the composer of a Lied 
should preserve in the music the structure of verse and 
strophe built up by the poet, because the form is an 
essential characteristic of the Zed. But, although thus 
bound, the composer retains ample scope for the exercise 
of his taste and art. For like the reader of the poem, 
he may slacken or accelerate the utterance, dwell on one 
word or syllable, glide quickly over another, now. hurriedly 
gasp, now pause long and- ‘significantly, just as the sense 
of the words may suggest, paying. all the time due regard 
to the general rhythmical proportions of the poem. 
Indeed, there is a close analogy between the function 
of the setter and the reader of a poem; their first business 
is to enter into. the poet’s feelings, and next to express 
by means of .melody, rhythm, and gradation of tone what 
the words imply, but perhaps only hint at. There is, 
however, a great difference between the resources.at the 
disposal of the composer and those at the disposal of the 
reader. What an advantage, for instance, that where the 
voice does not suffice, the accompaniment can come to 
its assistance! I said:“ what the:-words can only hint 
” because a poem, the words-of which express all, and 
do not, so to speak, float, rock, bound, or quiver on the 
rushing, deep, silent, billowing, shivering waters of feeling, 
is either wholly unfit for composition, or its composition 
is mere luxury ;. in fact, it is no song of the right sort. It 
is not always the intellectually and imaginatively highest 
class of poetry which offers the most favourable field to 
the musician. The composer often gives to an apparently 
insignificant. poem a significance which few perceived till 
he taught men to see. That the cutting sarcasm of 
Voltaire—* Ce qui est trop sot pour étre dit, on le chante,” 
or as Figaro in Beaumarchais’ play expresses it, “Ce 
qui ne vaut pas la peine. d’étre dit, on le chante ”—falls 
only too:oftén on the head of: composers with the force 
of truth, shall not be.denied here. . Inssssh yolow 
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In speaking of Schubert, whose work forms so im- 
portant a link in the chain of song-literature, one is 
naturally inclined to take a survey of the history of this 
kind of composition. But, great as the temptation is, I 
will resist it, and try, as far as that is possible, to sum up 
the whole past in one or two sentences. 

The attempts of Schubert’s predecessors to give a 
higher artistic and psychological significance to the Led, 
without changing its character, were, compared with 
Schubert’s achievements, what cold, hard angular skeletons 
are compared with flesh-clad bodies, soft and flowing in 
their contours, and with the bloom of life upon them. 
Schubert combines the ingenuous simplicity and hearti- 
ness of the people, with the expressional power and 
refined sensibility of the artist. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake and unjust to speak of the work done by his 
.predecessors as of little or no value and importance, 
because we do not receive much benefit or pleasure 
directly from it. Some sow where others redp. Are 
not the children of the present the heirs of the past? 
Indeed, what constitutes a man’s individuality, what 
distinguishes him from the rest of humanity, is but a 
small part of the man, the greater part he has in common 
with his contemporaries. So also with ages; what the 

resent has itself acquired is little compared with what it 

as inherited from the past. Hence those family likenesses 
of father and son, of brothers and sisters, between ages 
and between individuals, especially noticeable in artists. 
There is a finely expressed, if not original thought, in 
Froude’s “History of England.” It begins thus: “We 
allow ourselves to think of Shakespeare, or of Raphael, or 
Phidias, as having accomplished their work by the power 
of their own individual genius ; but greatness like theirs 
is never more than the highest degree of excellence which 
prevails widely round it, and forms the environment from 
which it grows.” 

This holds good also with Schubert; we must not 
imagine that he had only himself and his genius to thank 
for his success. Place Schubert fifty years earlier in the 
world, and his mission would have been a less glorious 
one. Indeed, nobody is more dependent than the 
composer of songs. Before he can begin his work, the 
right poet must have appeared, and he does not always 
appear. Whole countries, whole ages, have been without 
composers of songs worth mentioning; but then very 
likely you will find that these same ages and countries 
were without such lyrical poetry as challenges and 
demands musical completion. Why is Germany’s 
musical literature so rich in song? Could it have been 
so without Goethe, Heine, Eichendorff, W. Miiller, 
Geibel, and others? 

Therefore, in judging of Schubert, we ought to take 
into account the social and artistic soil from which he 
grew, and the emotional and poetical atmosphere which 
he breathed. 

It has been said that a genuine composer ought to be 
able to set a bill of fare to music. If I mistake not, 
Schumann made the remark that Schubert was the man to 
do it. And those who are acquainted with his songs will 
readily admit that, among his somewhere about 600 
songs, he left many proofs of how well he succeeded with 
inferior verses. 

But how different is his music when inspired by true 
poetry! And this, so far from being derogatory to his 
character as an artist, makes him only the more worthy 
of our admiration ; it shows us the truth, the earnestness, 
and assures us of the emotional and spiritual genuineness 
of the contents of these works. In this case we may say 
of Schubert what Wagner in his book, Oger und 
Drama; said . of. Mozart :- “Oh, how-very deat and 





adorable is Mozart to me, in that it was impossible for 
him to compose music like that of Dom Giovanni to 
Titus, or like that of Figaro to Cosi fan Tutte; 
how that would have degraded music! A frivolously- 
disposed poet offered him for composition his songs, 
duets, and ensemble pieces, which he then, according to 
the warmth they inspired in him, set to music in such a 
manner that they always received the corresponding 
expression of which they, according to their contents, 
were capable.” 

In connection with this it is interesting to note that in 
the list of more than two hundred unpublished songs, the 
names of the great lyrical poets whose poems are pre- 
eminently suitable for musical treatment, and by the 
setting of which Schubert distinguished himself most, are 
not to be found. You would look in vain for Wilhelm 
Miiller, Heinrich Heine, Walter Scott, and Ossian. 
Goethe appears only once or twice as the author of a 
poem the setting of which the composer had completed ; 
in the other cases the works are either duplicate settings 
or fragments. Schiller’s is one of the names which 
occur oftenest. Only one of the many songs and ballads 
of this poet which Schubert set to music, and a goodly 
number of which are published, is of importance, but 
that one—“ Des Madchens Klage” (“Thekla’s Mourn- 
ing,” Vol. II.,.p. 44, Pauer’s edition)—is one of great 
excellence, so truly and deeply it is felt. The cause of 
the want of success lies with the poet, who is too philo- 
sophic in thought, and too little spontaneous in the 
expression of feeling. Without spontaneity, however, 
the song-composer cannot thrive. In the same list we 
meet with the names of many other stars of the German 
literary firmament—not to mention the large space 
occupied by the names of poets of local or no fame— 
the character of whose poetry accounts for the relative 
failure of Schubert. Of course, I merely suppose, but do 
not assert, that these unpublished songs are all inferior to 
the published ones, which perhaps in some instances may 
not be in reality the case. 

Even if we were to confine ourselves to the consideration 
of Schubert’s settings of those poems, the authors of which 
I have referred to above, we could not but be astonished at 
the plasticity of soul they manifest. There isa marked dif- 
ference in the offspring of Schubert’s museas she associates 
with Scott, Ossian, Schlegel, Riickert, or others. But the 
happiest results follow when she comes in contact with 
Goethe, Miller, and Heine. No poet stirred and moved 
the composer more strongly and variously than Goethe; 
the most powerful thoughts were flashed out, the boldest 
flights taken, when under his mighty influence. Whilst 
Goethe often awakens qualities which lay dormant in 
Schubert—took him, as it were, out of himself, and raised 
him above himself—the congenial Miiller intensifie; only 
his habitual self ; there is a complete union of sentiment 
between the two—the composer finds in the poet his own 
identity. They are a kind of poetico-musical Siamese 
twins ; they mutually complete each other. Miller's poetry 
attains its full significance only when supplemented by 
Schubert’s music ; Schubert’s music and nature could not 
have found a more truthful verbal expositor than Miller’s 
poetry. I do not say that Miiller’s poetry lays open the 
whole Schubert, nor do I say that the poems set to music 
by Schubert show us the whole Miiller ; what I maintain 
is, that the poet brings out into clearer light the chief and 
fundamental part of the composers character. No 
wonder, then, that Schubert, in union with this poet, 
composed the most finished and truthful of his lyrics 
in one word, his chefs-d’vuvre. With the Winterreise 
(“Winter Journey,” Vol. I. of Pauer’s edition), and Dze 
scthine Millerin (“ The Maid of the Mill,” Vol. I.), he has 
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raised himself monuments which will] outlast those of 
stone and metal. With Heine’s poetry, although the 
first volume of his works had appeared as early as 1823, 
Schubert seems to have made acquaintance only in the 
last year of his life. This would explain why he set to 
music only four poems of that author. Whether Schubert 
could ever have understood the whole Heine is question- 
able ; but there can be no doubt about the importance 
and beauty of these four songs, more especially Die Stadt, 
Am Meer, and Der Doppelgdnger. Schubert opens 
here a new path, and points out the way to his suc- 
cessors. 

It would be an interesting, as well as instructive under- 
taking, to take up the catalogue of Schubert’s songs (there 
is a great deal to be learned from catalogues, if rightly 
read), and go over it from beginning to end; indeed, 
there is nothing I would do with more pleasure, but the 
enormous contents, to be adequately described, would 
demand volumes, which is more than I have room, and, 
very likely, the reader has patience for. Still there is 
room enough for the statement of a few facts which we 
will cull from the rich crop before us. 

First, let us note that most memorable date, March 
3oth, 1811, which is found on Schubert’s first, or if not 
that, at least his earliest known song; its title is Hagar’s 
Kilage. On examining the composition, one is struck by 
the earnestness with which the boy of fourteen strives to 
give an adequate interpretation of the words. It is true, 
in the endeavour to be characteristic, he neglects the 
form ; forgets the whole over the details. Yet such an 
earnest effort promises more than a faultless, but cold, 
imitation of a found pattern. For as a man without any 
fixed belief will sooner and more surely find the truth, 
or that particle of truth which he is capable of receiving, 
than one who sets out with a ready-made system of 
dogmas ; so also the artist who creates from the depth 
of his heart will sooner, and with less difficulty, struggle 
out of the chaos of naturalism, and attain that firm and 
elevated ground of mastership which will enable him to 
give an artistic expression of his individuality, than he 
who starts well-equipped with the paraphernalia of 
formalism. The former runs the risk of losing the 
universal, the latter the individual. Let not this be 
understood as a tirade against education and form, 
but as a protest against pedantry and conventional 
formalism. 

In 1811 Schubert composed yet another song—Der 
Vatermorder. The year 1812 gave birth only to one song; 
the following year was more fruitful: it is noteworthy 
that almost all the poems are by Schiller. In 1814 we 
find the poet Matthison in the ascendant. And then 
comes the year 1815 with more than a hundred songs. 
But it-is not only the quantity, but also the quality, which 
surprises. Goethe breathes a new spirit into him ; the poet 
becomes to him not only acompanion, but also a teacher. 
Schubert set to music about twenty songs of Goethe, 
most of which are masterly. I shall mention only a few 
—Ndahe der Gelicbten, An Mignon, Erster Verlust, and 
Haiden-roslein. In the same year he produced a number 
of songs from Ossian; also Hélty, Klopstock, Kérner, 
Kosegarten, and others furnished him with poetical 
material for many songs. The year 1816, though it did 
not surpass the preceding one in the quantity it produced, 
certainly surpasses it in quality. Of Goethe’s poems, he 
set to music among others the Zr/kénig (there seems to 
be some doubt as to whether it was composed at the end 
of the year 1815 or at the beginning of 1816; the MS. in 
possession of Madame Schumann bears the latter date), 
‘Mignon, Drei Gesiinge des Harfners aus Wilhelm Meister, 
Der Fischer, Der Konig von Thule, Schafers Klagelied ; 





of Schiller, Des Madchens Klage (Vol. 11.) ; and of the 
obscure Georg Schmid von Liibeck, the celebrated song, 
Der Wanderer (Vol. 1.). And now we will overleap a 
number of years, and then simply note a few. important 
dates. The cycle of twenty songs called Die schoéne 
Miillerin was composed in 1823. Of the songs he com- 
posed in the following year, those from Scott’s “ Lady of 
the Lake,” and that of the little-known poet Craigher, 
Die junge Nonne (Vol. 1.), call for attention. The year 
1826 brings the first fourteen numbers of the cycle Dze 
Winterreise, the following year the other ten songs of that 
cycle. Tothe year 1828 belong Heine’s songs already 
mentioned, and a number of songs the poems of which are 
by Rellstab, all of which are contained in the series 
published after Schubert’s death under the title of 
Schwanengesang (“ Dying Strains,” Vol. I.) 

What can be said, and what need be said, of Schubert’s 
melodies? Their natural grace and truthful expressive- 
ness remain unsurpassed. But one is not less struck 
with the variety of his finely-conceived forms, and the 
significance and beauty of his harmonies and modula- 
tions. The excellence of form, however, is confined to 
the Lied proper ; the ballad is not treated by him with 
equal success. A simple ballad, such as Goethe’s 
Fischer (“ The Fisher,” Vol. II., p. 88), it is easy enough 
to set to music ; but the more extended ones, in which 
epic, lyrical, dramatic, and descriptive passages are inter- 
mixed, offer an almost hopeless task to the musician. 
Perhaps no form has been the cause of such absurd and 
monstrous productions as the ballad form. If the com- 
poser tries to illustrate every detail, depict every scene 
and circumstance, as Schubert does in Schiller’s Zaucher, 
Biirgschaft, &c., he is sure to destroy the peculiar poetical 
form, and to fail in the attainment of that oneness 
requisite to an artistic whole. Still Schubert’s ballad- 
composition would make a poorer man rich indeed. In 
one case at least Schubert surmounts all difficulties, or 
rather, by dint of a powerful characterisation and truthful 
delineation, he silences all objections—blinds the critical 
vision with the effulgence of his genius—namely, in 
Goethe’s Er/kénig, which, I think, no one can listen to 
without acknowledging the potency of Schubert’s magic 
art. No objections will rise within you as long as you are 
under its spell. A strong testimuny in favour of the work 
is that, even arranged for the piano, without the assistance 
of the great poet’s words and the charm of the human 
voice, the music moves us with superhuman intensity. 
Many must have heard, and never will forget, Rubin- 
stein’s interpretation of it; Liszt’s rendering of it is 
famous. 

The accompaniment, the pianoforte part, assumes 
with Schubert a new importance. Other song com- 
posers before him have endeavoured to make the accom- 
paniment more characteristic, but with them it was 
only too often a matter of calculation, not a natural 
growth. Schubert’s accompaniments are _ infinitely 
various ; in some songs they consist of merely a few 
simple chords, in the Winterreise the most delicately- 
detailed elaboration may beseen. And between these two 
extremes—the subordinate simplicity, and rich and noble 
independence—all imaginable degrees are exemplified. 
Schubert is fond of imitating natural sounds, and of painting 
and describing what he sees around him. In short, in his 
accompaniments the decorative and descriptive elements 
play an important part. In many of the songs of Die 
schone Miillerin we hear the rushing of the brook; in the 
Lindenbaum (Vol. I., page 91), the rustling of the leaves ; 
in Adschied (Vol. I., page 179), the creaking of the vane ; 
in Frihlingstraum (Vol. I., page 110), the crowing of the 
cock; in the Lecermann (Vol. I., page 146), the hurdy- 
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gurdy; in Die junge. Nonne (Vol. 1., page 241), the bell; in 
Gretchen am Spinnrade (Vol. I1., page 27), the hum of 
the spinning-wheel ; in Am Meer (Vol. 1., page 198) he 
describes the swelling of the sea; in Die Stadt (Vol. L,, 
page 195), the fitful breezes that ripple the water ; in the 
Forelle (Vol. I., page 237), the shooting and winding 
movements of the fish through the river. But all is per- 
fectly natural, one might almost say unintentional; there 
is nothing forced or obtrusive about it. 

If Schubert excels in the painting of the material 
outer world, he does so in even a higher degree in the 
interpretation of the occurrences within the inner world. 
What great effect he sometimes produces by the simpiest 
means, by a change from major to minor, a chord, or even 
anote! Take, for instance, the D sharp (bar 8) in Mignon’s 
song, Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt (Vol. 11., page 20), on 
the word Sehnsucht (longing) ; here the more obvious pro- 
gression would have been to C, but how much expressive- 
ness would have been lost! Or take that other song of 
Mignon’s, So dass mich scheinen (Vol. I1., page 25), with 
its lovely changes from B major to B minor, and mark 
especially the significant D major on frésche Blick (“ fresher 
view,” page 25, Vol. II.), and, where the same phrase 
‘reappears, the minor on the: words Schmerz genung (the 
English text does not do justice to the music, as the word 
grief does not fall in the place intended by the com- 
poser). Or, again, take the varied tone-painting of the 
&rlkonig, wild, weird, and pathetic ; the exquisite inter- 
pretation of a maiden’s meditation in Gretchen am 
Spinnrade, full of the most delicate psychological and 
artistic touches ; the sultry and perfume-laden atmosphere 
of the East in the Suleika songs; the wild desolate 
grandeur in the songs from Ossian. And if we take up 
the Winterreise there is hardly a bar in it which might 
Not give occasion for a mark of admiration. I 
would call them the songs of the artist. But as I 
have said, and say again, volumes might be written 
without exhausting the subject, or even in any way doing 
justice to it. Well, what cannot be done in volumes is 
certainly out of the question in a series of articles 
wherein the whole outcome of so fruitful a life as that of 
Schubert had to be surveyed. Many important works, 
many noteworthy individuals, have been left unnoticed 
altogether, or were mentioned only in passing. So, for 
instance, Schubert’s friends, Mayrhofer and Schober, 
who must have exercised some influence over our com- 
poser, and many of whose songs he set to music, deserved 
no doubt to have some space allotted to them in a discus- 
sion of their friend’s songs, but as I am obliged to confine 
myself to the most essential and important, this short 
allusion must suffice. Among the great German poets 
whose verses he set to music, Schubert owes also some- 
thing to Schlegel and Riickert, especially to the former. 
Nevertheless, though these and other national poets, as 
well as some more provincial ones, offered him many 
opportunities for the exercise of his gift, he never reaches 
such a height as when associated with Goethe and 
Heine, never such perfection as when united with 
Miller. 

Little though it be, enough has, I think, been said to 
point out Schubert’s importance as a composer of songs ; 
enough also, I hope, to induce some of those who have 
hitherto neglected this side of Schubert’s artistic cha- 
racter, to seek his more intimate acquaintance. Those 
who, besides studying Schubert’s works, wish to read 
about them, may be directed to Reissmann’s Das deutsche 
Lied in seiner historischen Entwickelung, and to the 
same author’s Franz Schubert: sein Leben und seine 
Werke. The last-mentioned book, though it does not 
supersede Kreissle’s ill-digested work as a biography, is 





in every other respect a valuable and, as far as the songs 
are concerned, an excellent contribution to an artistic 
estimate of Schubert’s compositions. 

My next task will be to sum up in the last chapter the 
facts laid down, and the conclusions drawn from them, in 
the previous parts of these papers. 


(To be continued.) 








CHOPIN: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By Dr. Juttus ScHucut. 


Translated from the German, with the Author's permission, by A. H.W. 
and E. B.C. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


AGAIN, Op. 13 and Op. 14 distinctively illustrate the 
national character. The former is a Fantasia on a Polish 
air, the latter a Cracovienne, a concert-rondo; and here 
the true Sclavonic subjectivity persistently manifests 
itself. The /argo of Op. 13 is certainly of a more 
common character, but the aria which follows, with the 
variantes, not variations (varianten, nicht variationen), 
are, excepting a few pages, entirely Sclavonic ; and the 
same may be said of Op. 14. The special language of 
sound in which they are written speaks with less force to 
German hearts, and that may be the reason why these 
pieces which present no difficulties are so seldom heard 
in concert-rooms. They strike us as strange, and the 
constant repetition of one bar or of one figure seems 
superfluous, especially when these are almost always 
played in exactiy the same manner, without modification 
either of time or expression. 

If one were asked how the specific Polish nationality 
displays itself in this music, it would not be easy to give 
a clear definition in words of that which is expressible 
only in music. To discover its character it must be 
heard ; but one or two of its most obvious points can be 
mentioned, They are to be recognised in the three 
principal elements of music—melody, harmony, and 
rhythm. Examining, first, Chopin’s melody, we shall 
find in his cantilene (as well as in the running passages) 
numerous melodic progressions rarely employed by 
Germans, Italians, or French, which with him are the 
principal element. Their presence is revealed especially 
in forbidden progressions of intervais ; and such as the 
following are of common occurrence—augmented seconds, 
perfect fourths, diminished thirds, augmented fourths, 
augmented fifths, diminished sevenths, major and minor 
ninths, and an abundance of tenths, twelfths, and other 
compound intervals. His melody is also often marked by 
the strangest jumps in all directions, such as our composers 
would very seldom use. These frequent irregular jumps 
remind us of one of the characteristics of his chivalrous 
nation—that Polish inconstancy which has passed into 
a proverb. The trait should not offend us, inasmuch as 
it is the province of the poet and the musician to 
reproduce the mental life of his nation in all its aspects, 
be they good or bad, and the objective side of art is 
simply the representation of the ideal life and character 
of each people. We must not, therefore, be surprised if 
we find in Chopin’s works occasional traces of Polish 
eccentricities and vagaries accompanied by the Sclavonic 
melancholy. But many turn away from Chopin, unable 
to accustom themselves to the Polish eccentricities 
which exhibit the dark side of his muse, such as the 
accompanying figures of false fifths in the first Nocturne, 
Op. 15, when the right hand repeats consecutive fifths 
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several dozens of times. (Pauer’s 8vo edition, page 15, 
second bar.) 

Another peculiarity of Chopin's melody is the result 
-of his rhythmical treatment ; or rather each begets and 
mecessitates the other. The most distinctive characteristic 
of his rhythm is its movement, which differs essentially 
from that of our Northern music. Whilst our melodic 
construction passes from rest to movement, from slow 
movement -to quick, his is exactly the reverse (especially 
in the thoroughly Polish pieces), and thus resembles 
Oriental music. In German music quavers and semi- 
quavers ‘succeed crotchets ; but with Chopin a multitude 
of rapid passages will rush by, and suddenly come to a 
dead pause in semibreves or minims—reminding us of 
the* dances of uncivilised tribes, who from jumps 
and whirls in wild excitement sink into stillness and 
apathy, and again suddenly renew their violent move- 
ments. 

In addition to this obvious difference of rhythm, there 
are a host of minor distinctions less easily described, 
which impart to Chopin’s music its peculiar national 
stamp. To learn this, we nced only look at the beginning 
of the Rondo, Op. 16 :— 
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It would be hard to find such a complicated succession 
of notes and rhythms in a German piece, and if such 
figures did appear there, they might safely be attributed to 
a foreign influence. I would not, however, be understood 
to say that these characteristics belong exclusively to the 
music of the two nations I have been speaking of, and 
are not to be met with elsewhere ; so cosmopolitan is the 
tendency of music, that any interesting spécialité of one 
nation soon becomes the common property of all. But 
what I do mean is, that the distinctive differences which 
enable us to assign to music the national stamp of a 
particular race are, and always will be, most conspicuous in 
the works of composers of that race. The Polish song in 
Chopin’s Op. 13 begins with this rhythm— == SE 


and the variante which follows begins accordingly in 





lively figures of semiquaver triplets, then dies away into 


dotted crotchets; such and similar passages often repeat 
themselves. They might, it is true, be written by a 
German or an Italian composer, but it would be only in 
exceptional cases. As a general rule, a German would 


rather begin with the opposite rhythm— =< Peers 


and the subsequent passages would follow correspondingly- 
These, of course, are but slight examples, but they serve 
to illustrate the national physiognomy. : 

Another rhythmical. figure, of which Chopin makes 
more frequent. use than any other composer, are the 
groups of 10, 11, 14, 15, and so on up to 26 notes, which 
1 have already mentioned. He even writes down a mass 
of small notes, like a cadenza, which the player must 
first. put in order, and then form an idea from them, 
or rather express the thought contained in them. This 
has been done by other composers, but as far as I know, 
Chopin was the first to set the example. When our 
arrangement of bars does not allow of sufficient scope for 
the flow of his ideas, he jots down the figures in small 
notes,.and ‘trusts to.the intelligence of the performer to 
discover the thought they conceal, . 

Chopin’s harmony is distinguishable by the frequent 


| occurrence .of numerous chromatic and enharmonic 


modulations, and also by long chromatic successions of 


‘chords. . Examples of this peculiarity may be found in 


Spohr and Schumann, who certainly made great use of 
it, but Chopin was. the first pianoforte composer who 
especially, cultivated it. His chromatic sequences (for 
instance, the above-quoted succession of minor chords of 
the $) and his enharmonic modulations are very different 
from those of our German composers, There is a sort 
of disconnection, -often a veritably naturalistic freedom 
about them which sets established rules of modulation at 
defiance. The regulation that the theme should be on 
the tonic, dominant, and relative attendant keys is 
seldom adhered to by Chopin, while French, German, 
and. Italian composers regard it as binding as the laws 
of Nature, and the deviations from it which we meet 
with now-a-days are to be viewed only as exceptions. 
Occasionally, as may be imagined, less pleasing suc- 
cessions of chords occur, but not so frequently as among 
the younger composers of modern days, who, straining 
to be original, invent sometimes the most absurd and 
hideous combinations of chords and notes. 

Chopin does not despise discords; on the contrary, 
his employment of them is almost too frequent, but they 
are, for the most part, combinations of tones standing in 
relation to one another as chords, and presenting no 
logical contradictions. 

However great may be the liberties which Chopin 
takes with his harmonies, and if in the range of his 
modulations he wanders into the illimitable, diverging 
from old-established rules, yet there reigns in these 
extensive modulations.such clearness as would seem to 
come only from the alternate use of the simplest common 
chords. This clearness of harmony is even increased by 
the symmetry of his sectional and periodical form, about 
which I have a little more to say. 

Although our arrangement of bars is often too limited 
for him, so that he writes his passages sometimes in 
small notes like a cadenza, yet he adheres to the even 
number of bars, on account of the sectional and periodical 
form, adds 2+ 2, 4+4, 8+8 bars together, and forms 
even the larger number of his phrases of transition 
according to this scheme. His modulatory passages are, 
therefore, sectional, and more or less constructed like those 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. The themes always 
appear as periods ; in fact, all his melodic passages are 
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$0 ‘grouped that they may be readily divided into larger 
and smaller sections. Modern composers—yes, even 
‘R. Schumann—certainly have paid less respect to this 
rhythmical and periodical form, and have not expressed 
all their ideas in the orthodox manner. In many of their 
works, the waves of sound flow on unbroken, without 
thythmical sections or czsuras ; and pages and pages of 
these streams of tones are only temporarily interrupted 
by short sections or periods. 

To this kind of composition, it must be admitted, much 
that is excellent is due, and its continuous struggle, its 
restless wandering, is but the natural expression of the 
spirit of the present age—the true manifestation of that 
constant straining onwards which is its characteristic. 
But even this spirit is not insatiable ; it would not, like 
the Wandering Jew, travel perpetually, nor, like the 
Flying Dutchman, sail on a trackléss ocean for ever ; 
through all it longs for the haven of rest and peace. So 
it is in music. We cannot willingly be transported from 
wave to wave, or, as it were, hunted through every key ; 
at last we are constrained to cry, “Tarry! thou art so 
beautiful!” But this is often overlooked by many young 
composers ; hence they lose form entirely, and their pro- 
ductions, becoming indefinite, give no pleasure. There 
is a rush past, as of a wild mountain torrent, without a 
trace of symmetrical order or form ; and this mad con- 
fusion they believe to be originality—as though to be 
‘Original were to be formless! Since Homer: and the 
Greek tragic poets—for a period, therefore, of 3,000 years 
there has been general acceptance of the great zesthetic 
principle, that the spiritual contents of a work of art must 
appear in an adequately beautiful form ; and that-only by 
the! highest perfection in both idea ‘and form severally, 
and by perfect unity of the two, can a masterpiece be 
produced. And now, when even to common household 
utensils it is thought worth while to give a graceful form, 
musicians strangers to zesthetic education presume ‘to 
write pieces which are a mere formless medley of tones, 
where one thought or phrase is hurried into another, and 
where no organic development, no symmetrical grouping 
‘of periods, sections, or sequences appears. From this 
fault Chopin is wholly free. All his thoughts and ideas 
are constituted in periods, sections, and sequences of 
transition, and in these even the ordinary number of 
bars predominates. nce a 

We will now examine one of his most important works 
—the F minor Concerto, Op. 21. » Like the-Concerto in 
E minor, it begins with a long introduction for the 
orchestra, containing all the leading themes of the first 
movement. Throughout the same lugubrious colouring 
prevails, and it is but rarely that a ray of sunshine breaks 
through the-dark clouds. Commencing with-a soft wail, 
like a reproach aimed at Fate, the orchestra breaks forth, 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh bars; into ‘a loud cry of 
agony, soon falling again into soft weeping, which, how- 
ever, once more rises into sounds of anguish more violent 
and more passionate than before—the despairing cry, as 
it were, of lost souls. But the strength of the force 
which struggles and strives is insufficient to prevail ; 
each momentary outburst, each cry of pain, is succeeded 
by a relapse into the soft wailing sorrow. The youthful 
warlike spirit which manifests itself in the E minor 
Concerto, the spirit which accepts the challenge, and 
by conquest secures to itself, from the midst of war’s 
wild tumult, one spot of rest and joy, is not to be found 
here. Sorrow, gentle murmurs, agonised cries, and a sad 
resignation—such are the predominant characteristics of 
the F minor Concerto. I seem always to hear in this 
funereal music the words of the poet—* I, too, was born in 
Arcadia.; to me Nature promised joy, even from my 





cradle ; but, alas! the brief spring-time has brought-me 
instead only tears.” Yes, it is indeed only tears which he 
gives forth here, and which touch our deepest feelings. 
The last bars of the introduction die away like a funeral 
march Pianissimo, on the sad-sounding chord of the 
seventh, G, B flat, D flat, F. On these soft, mournful 
tones, the solo part suddenly begins with the same chord 
fortissimo, and carries it in double octaves quite through, 
down to the bars from which once more rise those wails 
of pain and sadness. The unexpected introduction of 
the high D flat by the soloist, and the peculiar figuration 
of the chord of the seventh, which follows, have almost 
the sound of a curse of despair against a load of earthly 
pain undeserved ; but the sound soon sinks again into 
more subdued weeping. Thus the principal part proceeds 
from one grief to another, until the end, when the first 
question, addressed to Fate, breaks forth once more, to 
be answered this time in soft accents of sorrow, and at 
last silenced with a categorical “ No! no!” 

We dare to hope that the second movement, /arghetto, 
will give us comfort and peace, and lead us at last to the 
long-wished-for haven of rest—that the harmonies of 
sound will create harmony in life, and all the discords of 
restless earthly sorrow will resolve themselves into the 
peace and joy which the major triad inspires ; but no! 
Fate has decreed otherwise. The principal part, however, 
lifts up its’ voice boldly, and gazes proudly down on the 
earthly misery below, and then, in the murmuring passages 
which: follow, seems to be nursing its wrath against that 
Fate by which it has been so long bound, and from whose 
clutches it is determined to free itself at last. 

The finale is devoid of all brilliant passages ; it has not 
a single concert-phrase. It moves in quavers and quaver- 
triplets, and would be difficult to recognise as belonging 
to’a concerto were it not actually joined to one. The 
whole concerto is, in fact, more the pouring out of an in- 
dividual soul than a piece written to dazzle its hearers by 
difficult passages, and yet difficulties of a certain kind 
are not wanting. About the last movement there is less 
gloom : it begins certainly in F minor, but ultimately it 
turns to F major, where is heard even the glad sound of 
horns, inviting to the feast. The cheerfulness is, however, 
of a subdued kind ; minor triads and discords are there 
to embitter the cup of that otherwise joyous festival. He 
who cannot readily assume the lugubrious temperament 
which dominates this Concerto—he who cannot feel the 
tones as though they came from his own heart—must not 
attempt to perform it in public. And even if a virtuoso 
should possess the mental and technical qualities requi- 
site for its performance, he will failto produce a favour- 
able impression, unless his audience are sufficiently edu- 
cated to appreciate the dreamy nature of the work, and can 
therefore be touched by it. Like the rest of Chopin’s 
music, this Concerto is not written for sanguine tempera- 
ments ; and the absence from it of the cheerful, popular 
element which amuses the mass and gives general plea- 
sure, is doubtless the reason why the F minor Concerto is 
less frequently played than the E minor. 

This Concerto made the deepest impression on R. Schu- 
mann ; when he first heard it he spoke of it with enthusi- 
astic praise, and recognised in Chopin a mental affinity 
with himself. He writes: “Gentus creates kingdoms, 
whose smaller states are divided by a higher hand among 
talents, that these may organise in detail, and bring to 
perfection, that which from the ever-flowing and con- 
stantly bespoken activity of the former would be impossi- 
ble. Chopin brought Beethoven’s spirit into the concert- 
room. He does not appear with an orchestral army as a 
giant-like genius; he is the captain of only a small troop, 
which, however, is his exclusive property, even to the very 
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last: soldier.. Fate made him interesting by a. strong 
nationality, namely, the Polish. And as that nationality now 
lives'and moves in robes of mourning, we find it thus por- 
trayed distinctly in the works of this thoughtful artist. 
His descent, and the fate of his country, explain both his 
. merits and his faults. While speaking of enthusiasm, 
grace, mind, warmth and nobleness of heart, who does 
not think of Chopin? but also while speaking of morbid 
eccentricity, fantastic ways, oddity, and—yes, even ofhatred 
and revenge, and similar traits of the national character, 
are we not again reminded of him? Indeed, the whole of 
Chopin’s earlier works bear the strongest impress of his 
nationality. Art, however, demands more than this ; and 
the influence exercised upon him by the land of his birth 
must yield to that of the world, and already we perceive 
in some of his more recent works, that the Sarmatian 
physiognomy is gradually being merged in the universal 
ideal of which the old Greeks have long served us as 
models ; so that, although we move along another path, we 
hope in the end to greet Mozart. I said gradually, be- 
cause he will not, and ought not to deny his origin entirely; 
nevertheless, the further he is removed from it, and the 
less it fetters him, the greater will be his importance in the 
world of art.” To what extent this last observation of 
Schumann’s has been proved true, will be shown in my 
further notice of Chopin’s other works. 

If we next examine Chopin’s Polonaises, we find that, 
excepting the one in A major, they are pervaded by the 
same mournful character. Four of them are written in 
the minor, and four in the major ; but in the latter the 
major is frequently overshadowed and sobered by the 
}preserice of minor chords and discords. The E flat major 
- Polonaise, Op. 22, with its rich melodious introduction, 
alone rises to thoroughly festive joyousness, and, being 
almost entirely free from minor chords, bears throughout 
acheerful character. It isa favourite with many concert- 
players as a brilliant dravura piece, and may be under- 
taken even by those who are not specifically Chopin 
players. Naturally the form of these Polonaises is quite 
different from that of the ordinary dance-pieces. Their 
only determining quality is the Polonaise rhythm, for their 
form partakes somewhat of that of a modified Roido. 
The A major and C minor Polonaises are written in the 
customary dance form, but are of a concert-like nature. 
As Polish national dances they chiefly represent the 
character of the nation in festive joys and chivalrous 
wgames; and where Chopin descends to descriptive 
Music, we sometimes hear (especially in the A flat 
major Polonaise) the trotting of horses represented in 
bass figures, and must imagine the Polonaise executed 
on horseback, just as the quadrille is in other countries. 
Knightly courtesy, enthusiasm, and womanly tenderness, 
are beautifully and touchingly expressed in these pieces. 

The Mazurkas do not bear the national stamp on them 
to the same extent ; but still it may be said of them that 
they are almost exclusively Polish. I think I may safely 
assert that for many of these dances Chopin has only 
written down pieces a hundred years old, and has 
arranged them for the pianoforte. Yet so strange do 
these ancient lays, with their equally strange harmonies, 
sound to our ears, that the unaccustomed final cadences 
.seem to us unlike a termination, and we expect something 
more to follow. The Mazurka, No, 13, (Pauer’s 8vo 
edition, pp. 26 and 28), may be quoted as instancing this. 
Here even the key is very uncertain: A major and 
-A minor certainly predominate, but the § chord of 
F major, with which the Mazurka concludes, renders the 
tonal relationship again uncertain—the more so as the 
key of F major throughout is touched only en passant. 
It is difficult to become reconciled to these and such-like 


eccentricities, which have, unhappily, found imitators in 
recent days. It is, moreover, remarkable that from these 
Mazurkas Chopin has excluded all those light passages— 
those zephyr-like arabesques which have charmed us in 
his other works. The melody and the accompaniment 
are throughout kept so simple that it would seem as 
though, while writing them, he had less proficient players 
in view. He seems too, at times, as though he would 
defy theories by introducing forbidden progressions, 
unpleasing to an educated ear; as, for instance, the 
consecutive fifths and octaves belonging to remote 
tonalities in his twenty-first Mazurka (Pauer’s edition, 
p. 56, 4th system, &c.). 

In this sequence, consisting entirely of chords of the 
dominant seventh, the consecutive fifths, sevenths, and 
octaves stand out with such sharpness as to be very 
painful. The Polish revolutionary character may also be 
seen in the harmony, but, happily, so seldom and in such 
solitary cases that we can regard these as Polish 
extravagances, which do not detract from the poetical 
beauties of the whole. That the greater number of the 
Mazurkas are written in the minor is not surprising. 

We will now turn to his Ballades. They are the 
wondrous emanations of a romantic imagination, which 
tell us strange tales of a far-off mysterious land ; songs 
and melodies of the most touching kind alternating with 
the quaintest combinations are the prevailing features of 
them, as of most of his works; nor is the wildness of 
which R. Schumann speaks wanting. These compositions 
seem to relate to us tales of Poland’s heroic age, episodes 
from the deeds of Sobieski—how he and his army over- 
came the Turks, and delivered Vienna. The Ballades 
are as remarkable for their originality as for their warlike 
wildness, and deserve a much wider reputation and ap- 
preciation than they have yet attained. 

Among Chopin’s most striking pieces is the Berceuse 
Op. 57, which is most ingeniously and marvellously 
constructed, and withal full of poetic thought. For five 
folio pages the left hand has nothing to do but continually 
repeat one and the same figure, whilst the right hand 
plays an uninterrupted chain of melodious forms and 
complicated passages :— 


No. 6. 
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This charming little figure, which forms the accompani- 
ment throughout, consists simply of the chords of the 
tonic and dominant seventh; and notwithstanding the 
constant repetition for five pages of these two chords (for 
only in two bars at the end does the sub-dominant appear), 
there is no monotony. So varied, indeed, and beautiful 
are the images formed upon this figure, that the interest 





is sustained to the last, and the Berceuse may be cited 
as one of the most interesting pieces in existence. 
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The Preludes of Chopin are quite peculiar to him. 
They are slight sketches, full of originality, but so fraught 
with difficulties that they should rather be regarded as 

tudes, most of them being unsuited for performance in 
public. As Etudes they are veritable treasures, and in 
many of them there lies a rich mine of lyric poetry, which 
is known to but few musicians. I will mention the 
sharp minor Prelude, Op. 45, and those in G major, 
B minor, D flat major, a flat major, F minor, and many 
others in Op. 28. All of them are original pieces, 
deserving study and attention, not merely from pianists, 
but also from composers, on account of the breadth of 
idea and the wealth of thought which they exhibit. 

Chopin has also written four Scherzi, in B minor, B flat 
minor, C sharp minor, and F major ; but in these Scherzi 
he exactly resembles our revered Spohr, who even 
when jesting could not quite abandon his elegiac mood ! 
There are, however, in Op. 31 and others some traces of 
wild extravagance and Polish arrogance in the rushing 
passages, which occur occasionally, and then are hushed 
into elegiac tenderness and chivalrous playfulness. There 
is no trace here of the overflowing humour which dis- 
tinguishes some of Beethoven’s Scherzi—Polish ‘senti- 
mentality cannot rise above itself. But we may readily 
imagine that these Scherzi are full of peculiar progressions, 
surprising suspensions and modulations. Far too little, 
if any, appreciation has been given by our theorists to all 
that Chopin has done to enrich and enlarge our harmony. 
In what treatise on harmony are examples from his works 
quoted ? and yet so abundant are the poetic licences he 
uses, and the liberties he takes, that examples of them 
might fill a whole beok. The author who would write a 
full treatise on harmony, and cite examples of exceptions 
to standard rules, will find a treasure in Chopin, for almost 
every page of his works abounds in strange progressions 
and suspensions. In modulation he goes further than any 
other composer of modern days, for it is the exception (as 
has been noticed already) and not the rule with him to 
use the ordinary plan of modulation, viz., tonic, dominant, 
and parallel keys. In this respect his boldness—I might 
almost say his audacity—is unparalleled, for he employs 
modulations and successions of chords which even 
Beethoven, Spohr, and Schumann would not have 
ventured upon, and yet they went far beyond their pre- 
decessors. It is, perhaps, some of these strange sus- 
pensions which R. Schumann would call eccentricities. In 


some cases they are desirable, in others only weaknesses ; 
and we must know how to distinguish the good from the 
bad. We must also note that certain progressions, which 
are tolerable on the pianoforte, would be unendurable 
if written for the orchestra; for instance, the following 
passage from the Scherzo, Op. 31 :— 



































Such dissonances are the utmost limits of what can be 
performed on the pianoforte, and they must be softened 
and modified in touch, and played almost like arpfeggzos, 
to render them endurable. 

Chopin has also written a few Sonatas, but in them he 
never seems to be quite in his element. Of the B flat 
minor Sonata, the renowned funeral march is alone heard ; 
the other movements are written in such a hypochondriacal 
strain that to many natures they are absolutely repellent, 
as I have found with some of my pupils. More agreeable 
is the B minor Sonata, Op. 58; though this also is 
ignored by pianists, on account of its great difficulties, 
which make it a concert-piece. In the form of his. Sonatas 
Chopin has kept pretty true to the Mozart-Beethoven 
form, and only in the plan of modulation does he deviate 
from it. The first movement is in B minor, the second in 
E flat major, the third in B major, and the fourth again in 
B minor. 

There is, too, a volume of Polish songs (Op. 74), 
rendered into German by Gumbert; but they do not 
add any fresh leaves to the author’s wreath of fame ; on 
the contrary, the text seems to be a chain to his ever- 
roving fancy, a clog on his creative activity. Even the 
last song, “ Polens Grab-Gesang,” contains only a few 
touching phrases ; the rest, especially when the voice has 
to repeat the same note for four lines, and then for seven 
bars more only moves between two semitones, having too 
much the appearance of being manufactured, it fails to 
give the pleasure which is roused by the spontaneous 
inspiration of a fertile genius. 

The C-uvres Posthumes are probably among those 
earlier works of whose publication Chopin had never 
dreamed. They are trifles to be played through once, 
and then laid aside; they do not serve to indicate any 
new side of his character. 

The hope expressed by Schumann that Chopin’s later 
works would in time assume a more cosmopolitan 
tendency and character, and that the Sarmatian element 
in them would thus become fainter, has, alas! not been 
fulfilled. It might perhaps have been so had Chopin 
regained completely health both of mind and of body, 
and had he passed into happier circumstances ; but as it 
was, nearly all his later works became mere manifestations 
of his own dejected frame of mind, and expressions of his 
sufferings. To him life and sorrow were synonymous 
terms. Like the poet Lenau he ever saw Nature clad in 
a robe of mourning. To him the clouds seemed to weep, 
the zephyrs to sigh, and in the grave only was there rest 
and peace from life-long pain. Such are the fundamental 
themes of nearly all the works written in the second 
period of his life. Chopin and Lenau may, therefore, be 
placed on parallel lines. Both are poets of sorrow, the 
latter in words, the former in tones; and while ‘they 
severally gave utterance in words and tones to the sorrow 
of their own individual hearts, they failed not to echo the 
great “world-sorrow” which was then filling so many 
unhappy spirits! All honour, therefore, to these two 
departed souls. They lived and struggled ; and what 
they endured and suffered they have left on record for us 
in wondrous poems and songs, which will long be the 
comfort and blessing of souls whose destiny, like theirs, 
is mournful. 


BACH’S MAGNIFICAT. 


IN view of the projected performance of Bach’s Magnificat 
at the forthcoming Leeds Musical Festival, for the first 
time, we believe, on a festival scale in England, some 
particulars respecting this remarkable work will not be 





unwelcome to many of our readers. © As we learn from 
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W. Rust’s: preface to the eleventh volume of the Bach- 
Geselischaft’s edition of Bach’s works, it was one of the 
earliest of his church compositions to be made generally 
‘accessible, having been published in full score, under the 
editorship of G. Pélchau, by Messrs. Simrock, in 1811. 
The edition subsequently put forth by the Bach-Gesell- 
schaft in 1861 is, however, to be regarded as the authentic 
version of the work. It stands in D instead of in E flat, 
and contains sundry emendations evidently made by 
Bach’s own hand at a later date. 

The text of the Magnificat, which Bach has set to the 
Latin version of the Vulgate, is identical in matter with 
the English version of it made use of by the Anglican 
Church at Evensong, and is to be found in the first 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Luke, vs. 46—55. 
Though the words of this hymn of praise of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’s are here assigned to a single individual, 
they had long before Bach’s time, on account of their 
general suitability for musical treatment, been made: to 
do'duty by the composers of the old Italian school as the 
groundwork of compositions on an extended scale, and’ 
in which concerted movements alternate with solos. 
Thus, following the precedent of his predecessors, Bach 
has divided his work into twelve numbers, Each is richly 
suggestive of remark, and it would be an interesting and 
instructive task to provide a minute analysis of each, but 
from this, for brevity’s sake, we must forbear, and restrict 
ourselves to offering a rough: sketch of their general 
outline, and a few observations upon their most striking 
points. In doing so we shall frequently call'to our aid 
that most devoted: disciple of Bach’s, and most reliable 
guide in all that relates to the works of this great master 
— Robert Franz, who, ina short pamphlet,* has discussed 
the work in a masterly manner, and further, by the pub- 
lication of his own modernised version of the full score,t 
has supplied us with ocular demonstration of the mode 
of treatment which he advocates (with good ‘reason, we 
think) Bach’s music should receive in performance at the 
present day. 

The opening number of the work is a five-part chorus 
in‘D major, 3, to the words, “ Magnificat anima mea 
Dominum.” It commences with a well-developed or- 
chestral prelude, based upon motives which are subse- 
quently displayed in a broader light on their being taken 
up by the voice-parts. The orchestra, which, besides the 
usual complement of strings, includes two flutes, two 
oboes, three trumpets, drums, and organ, is treated in’ 
three distinct and independent sections, viz., strings, 
wood, brass and drums. The organ, with which Bach is 
known to have led the performances of his church music, 
must certainly have been made (says Franz) to serve very 
ditferent ends: at one time supporting, at another pre- 
dominating ; at one time compensating for deficiencies 
among the other instruments, at another accommodating 
itself tothem. Inthe hands of the master it undoubtedly 
served as the principal means with which he brought his 

ersonal influence to bear upon his co-executants in per- 

ormance. Here he remarks en fassant that it cannot be 
too much deplored that in none of his church works Bach 
has left us a completely written organ part. Had he 
done so, we should not only be the richer for it on its own 
‘account, but we should have been put in possession of the 
clue to many a form of expression, of the depth and im- 
portance of which, without it, we can hardly have any 
conception. Those who are familiar with the unexampled 





* Mittheilungen fiber Johann Sebastian Bach’s Magnificat, von Rober+ 
Franz. Halle? Verlag von Heinrich Karmrodt. 1863. 


mastery which Bach-was wont.to éxercise over the organ, 
will not question such an assertion. : 

From this triple disposition of the orchestra already 
alluded to, a corresponding number of motives, which 
run through the movement, are evolved in the most un- 
constrained manner. The principal motive, brisk and 
emphatic, is first heard from the oboes; it is associated 
with an accompanying motive assigned to the trumpet; 
from this springs a short subsidiary motive, which sub- 
sequently plays a very busy and important part. After 
a modulation into the dominant, and a reappearance of 
the principal matter in a contracted form, the prelude 
returns to the tonic, in which it comes to a full close. 
The voice parts, in two-part harmony and accompanied 
by the orchestra, now take up a ‘part of the principal 
motive, which the orchestra immediately repeats in its 
entirety, note for note, as'in the first half of the prelude. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary independent and 
polyphonic character of the instrumental: accompaniment 
to which, we have drawn attention, it will be seen that 
Bach has here performed the astonishing feat of success- 
fully associating with it almost entirely new five-part vocal 
passages. In spite of the richness and variety of the 
material employed, this first chorus adheres to. the 
simplest forms of construction. * In its course the tonic, 
its relative minor, the dominant, and the sub-dominant 
are the only keys employed. Though broad and majestic 
in form, a tender’ and lyrical spirit seems to temper its 
generally jubilant and triumphant character. An orches- 
tral postlude, derived from the latter half of the prelude, 
brings it to a close. 

To this succeeds, as if in response and assent, a solo in 
D major, 3, for a second soprano, to the words, “et 
exultavit spiritus meus in Deo salutari meo.” In intent 
its general sentiment is identical with that of the pre- 
ceding chorus, except that here it is the child-like innocent 
joy and thankfulness of a spotless virgin heart, that is 
depicted in this tender and charming arioso. Accompanied 
by the string quartett and organ, it is built almost entirely 
upon a single smooth-flowing motive, in association with 
a more animated figure in the accompaniment, first given 
out by the basses and afterwards taken up by the first 
violins. The whole is rounded off with such poetic com- 
pleteness, that the greater part of it seems to flow spon- 
taneously from the first few bars as their natural con- 
sequence. 

The very reverse is the case with the following number, 
which commences with an aria in B minor, 4, for a first 
soprano, and closes with a chorus, to which it directly 
leads, of a perfectly different character. The solo voice 
is occupied with the words, “quia respexit humilitatem 
ancillz suz: ‘ecce enim ex hoc beatam me dicent ;” the 
chorus, in continuation, with “omnes generationes.” Simple 
and unpretending as to all appearances this aria is in its 
material and construction (the voice is accompanied only 
by an oboe d’amore and organ), it is, nevertheless, deeply 
moving and significant in its intent. Bach seems to have 
apprehended the words in a wider sense than they bear 
in.the passage where they occur. He recognises in Mary 
not only the humble, lonely maiden to whom the Saviour 
of the world has just been proclaimed, and who, in holy 
quiet, is conscious of this great happiness and blessing, 
but, far more, with prophetic insight he sees in her that 
mother of God whose Son, taking upon Himself the form 
of a servant, should bear the sins of the world.: How 
otherwise are we to account for’ the anxious, gloomy 
forebodings which, like a dark veil, seem to pervade its 
peaceful course? Still more obvious«is the- mystical 
meaning which Bach seems to have attached to'the words 





t Johann Sebastian Bach’s Magnificat (in D dur) bearbeitet von Robert 
Franz. Partitur. Berlin: F. E. C. Leuckart. 


of the chorus (in F sharp minor) into which the solo so 
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stiddenly merges.. Its overpowering effect and fierceness 
of character seem to point to some unprecedentedly 
terrible event and its consequences. In explanation 
Franz suggests that, while writing it, perhaps Bach had 
in his mind Christ’s words-- “ Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but 
a sword.” This chorus of twenty-seven bars, to the two 
words, “ generationes omnes,” which form the nominative 
case to the concluding sentence of the previous solo, is 
not alone on this account one of the most remarkable to 
be found in the course of the entire work. On examining 
its construction, one stands aghast at the contrapuntal 
skill displayed in the. persistency with which a part or 
parts of a short but energetic theme, variously treated in 
canonic imitation, are actually made to do duty in every 
bar to the very last, and this with the most striking and 
telling effect. 

In apt contrast to the threatening, tragic character of 
this fiercely-rushing and impetuous chorus, follows a 
bass solo in A major, #, to the words, “quia fecit mihi 
magna, qui potens est, et sanctum nomen ejus.” Re- 
markable for the smooth and easy flow of its cantilena, 
it breathes of heart-felt thankfulness and praise. The 
wonderful economy practised in the disposition of the 
material composing it could hardly be surpassed. It is 
built entirely upon a single theme, four bars long, for the 
organ and continuo, which is repeated almost without a 
variation on several degrees of the scale. The voice part 
is derived from this bass—at one time re-echoing portions 
of it, at another intertwining it with independent figured 
passages. 

Now follows a duet for alto and tenor, in E minor, 
1%, to the words, “ et misericordia a progenia in progenies 
timentibus eum.” Here again Bach appears as an 
inspired interpreter of the text, and proves his knowledge 
of the human heart by the masterly traits with which he 
musically depicts the good-will and loving-kindness of 
God towards them that fear Him. The voice parts are 
supported by the string quartett, with violins and violas 
muted, and flutes. doubling the former. The bright but 
mellow effect of this combination seems indicative of 
Bach’s intention to portray, simultaneously the exalting 
and soothing power of the Divine mercy over hearts 
which trust in it. At the words “timentibus eum” the 
instrumental accompaniment is principally sustained by 
the organ. The startling effect of an unusually bold 
modulation just before the close should not be passed by 
without allusion. 

The majestic, vigorous, and complicated character of 
the following chorus forms a striking contrast to this 
simple and tender-hearted duet. Here we meet with 
several themes in combination. The first and principal 
one, to the words “fecit potentiam,” and extending 
through a compass of an octave and a half, is started by 
the tenors; it is then successively taken up in turn by 
the altos, second and first sopranos, and is always 
accompanied by a rhythmical figure given forth by all 
the voices not at the time directly engaged with ‘it, and 
immediately imitated at a different part of the bar by the 
orchestra. In the course of development three counter- 
themes make their appearance: one to the words “in 
brachio suo,” and two to the word “dispersit.” At the 
base of this wonderful structure the continuo main- 
tains throughout with remarkable pertinacity a perfectly 
independent rhythmical figure. The “dispersit” motive 
having run its course—at the last in a dispersed and there- 
fore realistic manner—all the voices now unite with a 
shrill shout on the word “superbos,” producing an effect 
which recalls the famous “Barabbas” passage in the 
St. Matthew Passion, with which indeed, allowing for 





the difference of: key, it is almost‘ identical—the discord 
in each instance being'the first inversion of a minor ninth. 
A full pause separates the word “superbos” from its 
context, “mente cordis sui,” which, with seven bars 
adagio, bring the chorus to a close ina most unmistakably 
solemn manner. Franz explains. Bach’s apparent dis- 
regard for the grammatical construction of this sentence, 
and the absurdity of: treating “the imaginings of the 
proud” in so solemn a manner, by the suggestion that he 
was perhaps misléd by the not very classical Latin of the 
Vulgate, and thus came to regard the word “sui” as 
referring to “ God,” and not, as the original Greek shows 
it does, to “the proud.” Bach, therefore, seems to have 
looked upon the passage, “He hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their heart” (as it stands in our 
English version), as equivalent to “He has scattered the 
proud in the determination of His heart.” Regarded in 
this light, his musical treatment of it is all that.it should 
be, and thoroughly beautiful. 

Somewhat similar ‘in sentiment is the following tenor 
sdlo, in F sharp minor, #, “ Deposuit potentes de sede, 
et exaltavit humiles.” ‘Here, too, the expression’ of 
opposite feelings is sufficiently kept in view. 

A like contrastof treatment is observable also ‘in the 


following number: an alto solo in E major, ¢, “ esurientes 


implevit bonis, et divites dimisit inanes,” with accompani- 
ment for two flutes, organ, and continuo. The words 
“implevit bonis,” and ‘then again “dimisit inanes,” meet 
with masterly expression in the music. Blessings are 
showered upon the hungry, and the rich are sent awaly 
empty, as the accompanying figures respectively seem to 
suggest. 

The next number is a ‘trio in B minor, 3, for two so- 
pranos and alto, to the words, “suscepit Israel puerum 
suum, recordatus misericordia.” It is accompanied by 
two oboes ail’ unisono, organ, and violoncellos. : The 
ancient melody of the Magnificat, attributed to the seventh 
century, and which the Church has adopted also for the 
Benedictus, is here played in long-sustained notes of dotted 
minims as a cantus firmus by the oboes; while, in 
smoothly-flowing imitative passages, the voice parts are 
heard below it, and again below these the violoncellos, 
which gently indicate, rather than keep up, the rhythmical 
ictus. Like a star in the far distance, the cantus firmus 
seems to beam over the voice parts, drawing them up to 
itself, and transporting us, their hearers, back to far- 
distant ages. Such, perhaps, together with the sense of 
blessedness which this cantus firmus brings to the minds 
of those accustomed to associate it with the Magnificat, 
or more particularly the *Benedictus, it may at least be 
suggested, is the drift of Bach’s poetical intent. 

A short but energetic five-part fugal chorus, in D 
major, ala breve, to the words, “sicut locutus est ad 
patres nostros, Abraham et semini ejus in secula,” ac- 
companied only by organ and continuo, brings the 
Magnificat proper to a close. But to invest it with still 
further completeness as a hymn of praise, and in ac- 
cordance with the time-honoured practice of the Church, 
the lesser doxology, Gloria Patri, is appended. This takes 
the form of a chorus (D major, $) in two divisions; in 
the first of which the words “ Gloria Patri” are treated, 
and in the second, “Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, et 
semper, et in secula seculorum. Amen.” It commences 
with all the voices sharply and decisively intoning the 
word “Gloria” upon the chord of the dominant, accom- 
panied by flutes, oboes, strings, organ, and continuo. 
The organ then, Zasto solo, sustains the lower A through 
three bars, while the basses sing a marvellously conceived 
ascending scale-passage in triplets, which the other 
voices imitate in turn, beginning from the lowest to the 
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highest, all, together with the aforesaid instruments, uniting 
at last with the words “Gloria Patri.” Upon the organ 
note E the same passage is repeated in a modified form, 
the highest voices commencing, and the others imitating 
them in reversed order, but all coming together as before 
on the words “Gloria Filio.” A new passage, but 
similar in character and construction, brings us to the 
words “Gloria et spiritui sancto,” shouted forth by all 
the voices, and accompanied by the full band, now re- 
inforced by trumpets and drums. This triple ascription 
of praise to the triune God, musically depicts a belief in 
the doctrine of the Trinity in a more realistic manner 
than any other art could succeed in doing. Aftera pause 
on the dominant, the second half of the doxology—“ Sicut 
erat in principio,” &c.—is sung to the music of the open- 
ing chorus of the work in a contracted form. A sense of 
unity is thus imparted to it, and as an organic whole it 
ends ina manner worthy not only of its beginning, but 
of all that intervenes between its first and last chorus. 

Of Bach’s Magnificat in general, it may be said that 
it differs somewhat from most of his church works, 
especially in regard to the concise, almost scanty, form of 
both choruses and airs. This results partly from the 
nature of the text, which in its separate verses offers but 
little contrast of matter, and partly from the general order 
of its course, which presses rapidly and decisively on- 
wards. By their beautifully rounded form, compactness, 
and absence of diffuseness, both choruses and airs incon- 
testably prove how great a master Bach was both of 
himself and of the circumstances in which he found 
himself placed. The voice parts are generally treated in 
a happy and practicable manner. Never is the singer 
driven beyond the natural compass of his voice, and it 
is thus enabled to maintain all its power and freshness 
unimpaired to the end. The canti/eni are tolerably free 
from intervals difficult to sing in tune, and admit of the 
deepest expression. With the exception of certain 
trumpet passages, impracticable for the instruments in 
use at the present day, the orchestral score offers no 
important difficulties which cannot be overcome with a 
little judicious management. But owing to the sketchy 
manner in which it was written down by Bach, and the 
inclusion of instruments which have become obsolete, it 
could not now be performed exactly as it stands. Hence 
its completion by Robert Franz; firstly, with a view to 

rformance by the choral society which he directed at 

alle; and secondly, for publication. It would be in- 
‘teresting to note down in full the results of a minute 
comparative examination of the score, as elaborated by 
Franz, with that of the original, as published by the 
Bach-Gesellschaft. A few particulars, however, as to the 
manner in which Franz has fulfilled the task he set 
himself must suffice. Briefly considered, this consisted 
(1) in determining the best mode of rendering, at the 
present day, passages originally designed for now obsolete 
instruments, and impracticable for those now in use ; (2) 
an discovering and writing down in full the parts indicated 
by the continuo; and (3) in the addition of marks of 
expression, and directions as to tempo, phrasing, &c. 

The difficulties offered by Bach’s trumpet parts Franz 
has overcome by assigning impracticable passages to c 
clarinets, but suggests that, when available, cornets might 

be advantageously employed. The oboe d’amore he 
replaces partly by ordinary oboes, and partly by A 
clarinets, but with the remark that English horns might 
be more suitable for the purpose. The contrabass part, 
which Bach appears to have written for instruments of a 
lower compass than those now in use, he has honoured 
with a separate stave, writing it exactly as it is to be 


positions to the discretion of the players. The violoncello 

part he retains throughout unaltered. 

In a short pamphlet* on the treatment of the scores of 

the old masters, an epitome of which appeared in the 

MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for December, 1871, Franz 

has given an interesting account of the experiments he 

made, and which resulted in ‘the discovery of a fixed 

method of determining the component parts indicated by 

the continuo. He tells us that, whilst it was the 

practice of the old masters to write down but so much of 

their compositions, the remaining component parts they 

kept in their heads, and these they could pretty well 

make sure of finding again, as on the occasion of a 

performance they generally acted themselves as accom- 

panists. The continuo is therefore to be regarded, he 

thinks, as a clue to, or a kind of shorthand representation 

of, parts as definitely and completely planned beforehand 

as the rest of the composition that is given in full. 

Having thus discovered a method of completing the 

sketch, it remained but to decide upon the material with 

which it should be presented. Having, doubtless, in 

view the more extended scale of performances which 

obtain at the present day, and on other accounts, he has 

given the preference to the orchestra, employing the 

organ principally to reinforce forte passages in the 

choruses. Hehasaccordingly supplemented Bach’s score 

with clarinets, bassoons, and occasionally a bass trombone, 
together with a fully written out organ part. This latter, 

as not absolutely necessary, may on occasion be dis- 

pensed with, but in the solos is only to be used as a 

substitute for the additional accompaniments suggested 

by the continuo, which he has supplied. As an 
example of Franz’s method of complementing the 
continuo, it is sufficient to refer to the bass air, “ Quia 
fecit mihi magna.” Here all that Bach has left us 
consists of the vocal melody and the bass, without a 
single figure indicating how the harmony is to be filled 
up. To these Franz has added an accompaniment for 
two clarinets, two bassoons, two violins, and viola, as well 
as an organ part which may be used in their stead. The 
matter assigned to these several instruments he has 
evidently derived from an examination, of the structure of 
the bass as well as of the melody, aided, however, by an 
intimate acquaintance with Bach’s individual style and 
usual mode of procedure. Of the necessity of adding 
marks of expression and phrasing, &c., with a view to 
securing uniformity in performance, there can be no 
question. This is only what every conductor who under- 
takes a performance of the work would have to do. We 
should be grateful, therefore, to Franz that he has done 
it once and for all. In re-scoring the Magnificat and 
other works of Bach, it has evidently been Franz’s aim to 
smooth the difficulties which have so long stood in the 
way of their being brought to performance. It-is in no 
arbitrary manner that he has put forth his version of the 
score, but rather-in the hope that others may go and 
do likewise, and thus help to rescue more of the mighty 
Bach’s wonderful creations from oblivion. For the zeal 
he has felt for the cause, the judicious moderation he has 
displayed, the consummate skill and the thoroughly 
satisfactory manner in which he has executed the task 
he proposed to himself, Franz cannot. be too highly 
praised. That at the forthcoming performance of the 
Magnificat at the Leeds Festival, Bach’s score will not 
be left to take care of itself, but that Franz’s version will 
be made use of, must be the devout wish of all who have 
made an examination of it. 





* Offener Brief an Eduard Hanslich, iiber Bearbeitungen Alterer 
Tonwerke namentlich Bach’scher und Handel’scher Vocalmusik. Berlin 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


_->— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, August 12th, 1877. 
THE Conservatoire finished another academical year ae uly 14th. 
Opened in 1817, it has existed now for sixty years. How man 
pupils have to regard this institution as the ground where they 
have gained the necessary means to obtain a respectable place 
in the world as artists! How many orchestras, both at operas 
and concerts, are indebted to it for their members !_ Instruction 
upon every instrument is provided for. Of the violin and the 
piano particularly it can show a long list of first-rate virtuosi; 


‘ instructors for all the ordinary instruments live as so many 


apostles for music ; singers, engaged on the stage, for church- 
music, and oratorios, have Lam. yaaa and fortune ; and, on the 
other hand, many instructors have shown their ability as pro- 
fessors by the way in which they have brought up numerous pupils, 
who either regard musical art as their vocation or as a pleasure and 
recreation in private iife. Beginning with only one class for sing- 
ing, by degrees the instruction branches were augmented, first for 
stringed, then for wind instruments, for piano, organ, and harp ; 
for harmony and counterpoint ; with lectures on the history of 
music ; with classes for ensemble playing and chamber-music ; 
and, in the course of the last few years, enlarged with dramatic 
schools, botn for the opera and for the play. The annual report 
for the last year, 1876-77, shows now fifty-four professors and 
716 pupils, out of which 184 have enjoyed the benefit of gratuitous 
teaching, and thirty-three have been received at half-price. The 
pupils are instructed in singing (solo, dramatic, and choral); in 
playing orchestral instruments, piano, and organ; in thorough- 
bass, counterpoint, and composition; in the history of music, 
and in the Italian language. In the dramatic school instruction 
is — in the German, French, and English languages, in 
declamation and poetry, in the history of literature and 
zsthetics, dramatic representation, historical costumes, gym- 
nastics and fencing, poetry and mythology, pantomime and 
dancing. There are also lectures on organ-building, on the 
physiology and pathology of the voice, and occasionally on 
other subjects, such as French opera, literature of the piano, 
&c. The following pupils, leaving the Conservatoire, were 
honoured by the silver Gesellschafts - medal : — Singing — 
Frl. Henriette Klunzinger, Amalie Stahl ; violin—Herr Arnold 
Rosenblum ; contrabasso—Herr Berthold Tintner ; piano—Frl. 
Louise Bergmann, Marie Exner, Caroline Geissler, Anna Gyurko- 
vich, Anne Huber, Franziska Kuhn, Fanny Liskowetz, Henriette 
Mallovic, Ida Morgenbesser, Caroline Seydel, Amalie Tépper ; 
organ—Herr Hans Rott ; harp—Frl. Marie Rosenegger, Herr 
Edmund Schuécker ; French horn-—Herr Alexandre Wunderer. 
The said singers—Frl. Klunzinger and Stahl—have already 
received engagements—the former for Dresden, the latter for 
Madrid. 

May I add a few words in general about the musical festival 
at Salzburg? Much as has been written about it, no one, I 
believe, has spoken of its proper origin. This, as so often 
happens, was simple enough. There are in the orchestra of our 
Hofoper four members (French horn players) who like to spend 
their holidays in travelling about, and performing for their 
amusement as a quartetto in private circles. Visiting last year 
Salzburg, they were guests of one Dr. Sedlitzky, the principal 
apothecary of that town. Dinner over, the possibility of insti- 
tuting a grand musical performance was discussed, and it was 
determined to invite the Philharmonic Society from Vienna, 
and at their head Otto Dessoff, conductor, from 1860 to 1874, 
of the Philharmonic concerts there, but now living in Carlsruhe, 
‘as Hofkapellmeister, to undertake it. During the performance of 
an opera at Vienna, a circular was passed round the orchestra, and 
at once about ninety members subscribed their names as willing 
to be present at the proposed festival. If the undertaking con- 
tinues to prosper, the history of its origin will some day be 
revealed by reference to a foreign paper, and it will be looked 
at and related occasionally, as it is at your great festivals. The 
rest, regarding the concerts, you probably know. It was, all in 





all, a festival on a somewhat modest scale—no new composition 
performed, no great singer or instrumental performer; the 
material result was a balance of 2,000 florins, of which the com- 
mittee ordered 500 florins to be presented, and justly, to the 

nsion-fund of the Philharmonic, all the members of which, 
om. the conductor downward to the kettle-drummer, performed 
gratis in honour of the sacred ground where Mozart was born, 
and likewise of their beloved conductor. It was a happy idea, 
to consecrate at the same time the small Mozart-Hauschen (a 


Y | little garden-bower), which formerly stood in the Freihaus in 


Vienna, and in which, near the Schikaneder-theatre, Mozart 
composed a part of his Zauderfléte. Presented by Prince 
Starhemberg to the town of Salzburg, it is placed now on the 
Kapuzinerberg, ornamented with garlands and other signs of 
veneration, and surrounded by a real paradise of beautiful 
country. 








Rebiews, 


Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists: 
By Dr. T. L. Pxipson. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son. 


THE writer who, apparently ignoring the great German masters, 
makes, on the first page of his book, the astounding assertion 
that ‘‘no one can doubt that the most beautiful of all music has. 
sprung from Italy, and that Italian music still exerts its bene- 
ficial influence over the whole of the lyric and dramatic world,” 
and who, a few pages later, speaking of Sig. Tito Mattei’s extem- 
pore playing, says, ‘‘ With his left hand upon the piano, and his. 
right upon a small harmonium, he produced, for about ten minutes, 
some of the most charming music I ever heard,” must not be 
looked upon as carrying much weight in his expression of musical 
opinion. Fortunately Dr. Phipson’s book is more historical and 
anecdotical than critical, and is in the main a mere compilation, 
which any one of ordinary literary ability, and sufficiently 
interested in the subject, might have put together equally well. 
by consulting, as he has done, the works of Fétis, Hawkins, 
Burney, Roger North, Dubourg, Fayolle, De Lalande, Michael 
Kelly, Gerber, Garat, Eymar, Langlé, Gardner, G. Harris, 
&c. Still it is not every one who has these authors at hand to. 
refer to, nor would the ordinary book-maker know where to. 
look for the necessary material. It is notorious that violinists,. 
especially amateurs, more than any other class of musicians, 
evince a greater regard and devotion for their instruments, 
which they often cherish as if they were their own children ; it 
is not surprising therefore that they, perhaps more than others, 
should feel a deep interest in the lives of the greatest of their 
predecessors in the same walk of art. The preparation of the. 
present volume during the intervals of other occupation has 
evidently been a work of love on the part of its author, and one: 
to which he has been drawn by the fact of his having practised 
the violin as an amateur from his earliest childhood. Still, 
though credit is due to Dr. Phipson for the patience of his. 
research, we cannot regard the general result otherwise than as. 
disappointing. Both from a musical and a literary point of 
view, the hand of the amateur is often but too apparent. 
Though he has amassed some amusing anecdotes for the general 
reader, the musician seeking for information and instruction is. 
too much left out in the cold. His acquaintance with, and his. 
preference for, Italian music and Italian violinists is apparent, 
not only from the fact that he devotes fifty pages to Paganini, 
while he dismisses Spohr with five, one of which is an extract. 
from his Violin-Schule, and in another of which we are told 
that ‘in Spohr we have an example of strenuous hard work, 
based upon sound and well-known principles, and with a 
moderate amount of natural talent”—a remarkable statement 
about the composer of the Last Judgment, &c., especially 
when we call to mind that Spohr played the music of a multi-. 
tude of composers with equal facility, while Paganini, on his 
own confession, could do himself justice with none but his own. 
Paganini was doubtless a marvellous performer, but it was as. 
an acrobat on the violin rather than as a legitimate player that 
his fame rested. He captivated multitudes, but readers of 
Spohr’s Autobiography will remember that it was with the 
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greatest difficulty that the Italian could be prevailed upon to 
play in Spohr’s presence, and that he excused himself by saying 
that though his feats went down with the million, they were 
not for artists like the great Spohr. After that of Paganini, the 
most important of the notices contained in Dr. Phipson’s book 
are those of Lulli, Corelli, the Bannisters, Tartini, Leeler, 
Giardini, Pugnani, Viotti, De Bériot, Ole Bull, and the most 
famous of their respective pupils. By far the most interesting 
and the most romantic is that of Ole Bull, the most recently 
deceased of the great violinists here treated of. Dr. Phipson’s 
remarks upon contemporary violinists, which he restricts to 
those whom he has personally known, and for whom, as he 
says, he has only a few words of simple congratulation and 
admiration, are compressed within the smallest possible space. 
Three-quarters of a page suffice for the late Heinrich Ernst ; 
half a page suffices for Joachim, who, by-the-by, he tells us 
was a pupil of Ferdinand David and Moscheles, the pianiste 
(ste), but why he should thus allude to Moscheles as if he 
belonged to the tenderer sex is as inexplicable as his speaking 
of violinists throughout his book, as ‘‘artistes’—an un-English 
term of expression which we have been glad to note has of late 
been pretty generally abolished except from advertisements. 
Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, and others, of whom we should have 
liked to hear more, are dismissed in the same summary manner. 
When Dr. Phipson comes to treat of ‘the compositions of his 
favourites, he is mildly rhapsodical rather than instructively 
critical, Of Paganini he writes: ‘Nothing can surpass the 
breadth and feeling of his cantabile passages ; nothing has ever 
superseded the elegance of his ornament, nor the boldness of his 
rapid passages ; nothing can be finer than the harmony of his 
accompaniments.” Of De Bériot he asks: ‘‘What can be 
more charming than his well-known Air Montagnard? what 
freshness ! what feéling! Or where can we find music more 
grandiose, or more dramatic, than’ his seventh concerto?” 
Ernst’s Ziégie he maintains is ‘*a model of fine composition 
that has never been surpassed.” Of M. St: Léon, the husband 
of Mlle, Cérito, and for many years maftre'de ballet at Paris 
and London, he writes: ‘‘He was one of the most charming 
violinists we ever heard. His tone was peculiarly-sweet, his 
cadenzas and scales were round atid perfectly even, and his 
taste most refined. When I mentioned to a very celebrated 
violinist the pleasure that St. Léon’s performance had given 
me, he shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed, ‘ Oui, mais il 
n'a pas de style’ ..... That accusation was unjust. It 
is not probable that St. Léon would have shone in the 
rformance of a ‘classical’ concerto or a sonata by Beethoven ; 
t nothing could be more beautiful than his playing. His 
execution was considerable and his expression perfectly natural. 
He was also exceedingly clever in imitating’ the various noises 
of a farmyard, which he introduced in one of his pastoral com- 
itions. I shall never forget the beauty of his playing in a 
Het entitled Ze Violon du Diable, in which he atioemel 
a series of fantasias to the dancing of Mlle. Plunkett.” The 
bent of our author’s studies, as well as his predilections in matters 
of musical taste, seem to peep out from the above quotation, as 
well as from other passages in his book. That his studies have 
been more superficial than profound, and that his tastes lean 
more towards the trivial and elegant than towards the classical 
and severe, we cannot help suspecting.. We may be doing: him 
an injustice in drawing these deductions from his book, but it is 
just such as these that his book suggests to us. Though as a 
collection of facts it may, as far as it goes, be regarded as 
reliable and entertaining for the general reader, we cannot but 
think that musicians taking it up will be chilled by the matter- 
of-fact way in which a subject deserving of better treatment has 
been handled. Trustworthy it may be, but, like St. Léon’s 
playing alluded to above, ¢/ n’a pas de style, 





Operatic Duets for Pianoforte and Violin. By E. W. RiTTER. 
London: Augener & Co. 

EACcH of these duets is drawn from a particular opera, and com- 

prises the most popular and favourite melodies, arranged with 

excellent judgment. They are of a class. that has been much 

needed, and cannot fail to be interesting’ to the general run of 


tolerably effective and showy for both instruments, and it is no 
small recommendation that their execution is quite free from any 
formidable difficulties. These duets are also arranged for piano- 
forte and violoncello, for pianoforte and flute, and for two per- 
formers on the pianoforte. 





Gavotte de Louis Quinw. Par Maurice Leg. Op. 54. 
1. Piano Solo; 2. Piano Duet; 3. Two Pianos, eight 
hands; 4. Organ Transcription; 5. Violin and Piano- 
forte ; 6. Orchestra. London: Augener & Co. 

THIs gavotte is simple, elegant, and very characteristic, and 
the several arrangements are made with such consummate skill 
that these qualities are artistically brought, out with the most 
piquant effect. With such able construction the gavotte well 
merits the various combinations that have been given to it, and 
in every form it will be sure to be widely appreciated. 





Fifty Short Pedal Exercises and Studies on some Fugues by Bach, 
Jor the Organ. By Rosarito Aspa. Novello & Co. 


Ir may be said in regard to these exercises that the author's 
design is better than his method; for although the idea of 
constructing short exercises for the feet, to be used after the 
manner of five-note exercises for the fingers, is an admirable one, 
it is a matter of the greatest importance that a good system of 
pedalling should be set before the student, and we regret to 
observe that the directions for the employment of the feet here 
given are not always good ; indeed, in some places they must 
be positively condemned. The first care of an organ teacher 
should be to see that his pupils distribute the pedal work as 
equally as possible between the two feet ; whereas in the work 
before us we find scale-passages assigned almost entirely to one 
foot. This isa matter that will be found worthy of reconsidera- 
tion in a future edition. 


The Organist's Quarterly Yournal, Part XXXV., Vol. V. 

** And now Israel ;” Festival Anthem. Novello & Co. 
Short Pieces for the Organ. Py | W. SparK, Mus.D. Ashdown 

Parry. 

THE contents of the Tuly number of Dr. Spark’s periodical are 
a minuet and a gavotte, by the editor; an introduction and fugue, 
by John Wrigley; ‘‘ March Lyro,” by J. Whitaker ; and the 
first movement of a sonata, by Charlton T. Speer. 

Dr. Spark’s minuet and gavotte are, of course, more suitable 
for concert than church use. The latter piece contains, by the 
way, one of the strangest examples of modulation on a tonic 
pedal which have ever come under our notice. The introduction 
and fugue before mentioned prove that the author has yet much 
to learn in the severer style of composition; and Mr. Whitaker’s 
march is not written in a very dignified style. The first move- 
ment of Mr. Speer’s sonata is, on the whole, decidedly the best- 
written piece in the collection. It shows that its composer has 
studied good classical models, and that he has an appreciation of 
form. With all this, however, the work is far from perfect, 
abounding as it does in crudities. We cannot say that this 
number of the ‘‘ Journal” is of average value. , 

Dr. Spark’s “Festival Anthem” shows more care in aiming 
at broad choral effects than skill in vocal part writing. 

The four books (Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6) of short pieces for the 
organ, which are before us, cannot be spoken of favourably. 
They are mostly arrangements from pianoforte, orchestral, or 
chamber music ; and while none are strikingly effective, some 
are actually distorted from their original shape. Dr. Spark will 
render greater service to organists by publishing original music 
by some of the very few living composers for the organ whose 
works have any real value, than by thus misrepresenting the 
works of deceased masters. 


Andante for the Organ. By W.S. Hoyte. Weekes.& Co. 
THIs work possesses considerable merit. It is‘melodious and, 
as we should expect to find in’ thé work ‘of so’ able an organist, 





athiateurs, for whose wants they are well adapted. They are 








it’ is effectively writtén for thé’ instrument. “An ~instance ‘of 
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apparent though not real ‘false relation” occurs at the top of 
page 3. If the composer had adopted the true notation 
G flat for F sharp) this slight blemish would have disappeared, 


Allegro Marziale for the Organ. By J. H. DEANE. Weekes 
& Co. 


THE jaunty style of this piece does not command our admiration. 
There is also a want of coherence between its several sections, 
which gives te the whole the appearance of patchwork. The 
more tranquil portion, commencing on page 4, is however, in 
our opinion, much better than the rest. 





Two Anthems, ‘‘ The Righteous Live for Evermore,” and ‘‘ Our 

Conversation is in Heaven.” 
Part Song, ‘‘ The Ballad of Young Fohn.” By OLIVERIA PRES- 
coTT. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 
Miss PRESCOTT’s name has, we believe, come into prominent 
notice on more than one occasion in connection with the Royal 
Academy of Music, and that she is a promising student of the 
institution seems to be shown by the works under notice. 
The part-song is, on the whole, more successful than are the 
anthems. ‘This, however, is not wonderful, when we consider 
that to produce a really good anthem demands, not only great 
power in part-writing, but a thorough knowledge of the organ. 
It is in this latter respect that. these little works somewhat fail. 
There is, however, much to commend, as, for instance, the ex- 
cellent point at the first and second bars of page 6 of the first- 
mentioned anthem. The part-song has a tinge of quaintness 
which will give effect to its performance. The composer would 
have done well, however, to avoid the consecutive fifths between 
alto and bass which occur (by contrary motion) twice at the top 
of page 2. 





Four Two-part Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By H. 
HorrMann. Witt & Co. 

THESE duets are all pleasing, and the vocal intervals are care- 

fully written. The music is thus well adapted for amateur 

performance. : 


—_—— 


A Morning and Evening Service, ' CHARLES EDWARD 
MILLER (Novello & Co.), shows good feeling for the expres- 
sion of sacred words on the part of the composer. -There are, 
however, many blemishes in the part-writing which betray some 
lack of experience and study. 


SONGS. 


Enchantment, and A Charm! by Jutta WooLF (Cramer & 
Co.), betoken the possession of .a certain fluency and a strong 
feeling for tune on the part of their composer, but, are en- 
tirely destitute of invention. © The first-named, ‘‘ sung by Miss 
Victoria Vokes, at Drury Lane Theatre,” is a typical example 
of the style of song and singing, cultivated by theatrical artists 
who do not aspire to the operatic boards or to appearing as 
concert-singers, but who, neVertheless, are obliged to regard the 
attainment of a moderate degree of skill in the exercise of vocal 
art as a necessary accomplishment. Such songs cannot be 
ranked as high art; still we can easily believe that ‘* Enchant- 
ment,” with its lively bolero-like character and its accom- 
paniment a//a tamburina, piquantly rendered by Miss Victoria 
Vokes, is just such a song as would ‘‘ bring down the house.” 

‘*A Charm!” with its guitar-like accompaniment and con- 
ventional coda at the close of each verse, is of a more senti- 
mental turn, and though less pretentious, is none the less 
common-place. Our composer may be generally credited with 
writing grammatically and correctly,'as she may.easily do, seeing 
how little she aims at originality and independence. , But in this 
song (page 4, last two bars) we meet with a bold and questionable 
progression. Here, probably without knowing it, she has ems 





ployed the second inversion of a chord of the major ninth, 
leaving the discord of the ninth, which appears in the voice 
part, to be resolved by the accompaniment—a mode of procedure 
which cannot but induce a gasping and unsatisfactory effect. 
Moreover we cannot but think that the old rule, that suspen- 
sions do not save consecutive fifths, still holds good. 

The Hemlock Tree (Augener & Co.) is a pleasing setting by 
Professor G. A, MACFARREN of some lines of LONGFELLOW’S 
translated from the German. Simple and unpretending as it is, 
the practised hand of a master is obviously apparent both in the 
smooth flow of the camtz/ena and in the neatness of the accom- 
paniment, which both rhythmically and harmonically is suffi- 
ciently varied without being overladen. To baritone singers 
who prefer the refined to the sensational, it cannot but be wel- 
come. It is sung by Mr. Santley, and in his hands, we can 
easily believe, must prove both pleasing and effective. 

Changes, as the late Miss ADELAIDE A. Procter’s lines 
commencing ‘‘ Mourn, O rejoicing heart” are entitled, set to 
music by E. K. DumBrEcK (Edinburgh: Paterson & Sons), is 
not altogether without merit of an instinctive kind, but the hand 
of the amateur is too often made apparent by the use of faulty 
progressions and false notation. In corroboration of these 
respective objections it is sufficient to point to the bottom lines 
of pages 2 and 3, The Bd in the latter, and in several other in- 
stances of its occurrence in the same chord, should be written ©. 

The Soldier’s Dream, by SV. SVEINBJORNSSON (Augener & 
Co.), is a spirited, musicianly, and by no means common-place 
setting of CAMPBELL’s well-known song, ‘‘Our bugles sang truce.” 
As each verse starts with a high G, and its compass being gene- 
rally a high one, it is evidently designed for a “nore robusto, and 
should therefore only be recommended to singers endowed with 
voices of exceptional power. 

What shall I send to thee, Sweet? by CHARLES SALAMAN 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.), like most of this composer’s songs, is 
tuneful and elegant ; but we cannot admire the false relation 
which occurs between the last bar of the first page and the first 
bar of the second, nor the way in which the chord of the major 
ninth upon the dominant is here used without preparation, nor 
the double appearance, which might so easily have been avoided, 
of consecutive fifths between the third and fourth, and fourth and 
fifth bars on page 3 (bass clef), nor the long, empty, poventy- 
stricken succession of sixths on page 4. Apart from these 
objections, apparently the result of simple carelessness, in its 
general aspect this song of Mr. Salaman’s may be commended 
for its melodious and graceful character. 

Three Songs, by H. HEINE, set to music by B. LUARD 
SEeLBy (Augener & Co.), are good in intention, fetokening as 
~~ do a laudable npr, wage ee eee earnestness 
of purpose on the part of their com . But h: isi 
well for the fatnte, they lack Git tonadieon of tae a 
pression which can only be attained by long practice and 
experience in the art of committing musical thoughts to paper. 
By the side of much that is commendable it is disappointing to 
meet with passages which, if not absolutely incorrect, do not 
appear to have been written down exactly as they were intended 
to be. Some of these are probably due to carelessness in cor- 
recting proofs, and doubtless will be amended in ‘future editions. 


Concerts, Xr. 


‘_—o— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


AT about this period of the year we’ were formerly called upon to 
speak of the annual orchestral concert of the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music. We have to do so no longer, for the simple 
reason that of late years the students’ public orchestral concerts 
have been of much more frequent occurrence, one having been 
given in the course of each term at St. James's Hall, in addition tothe 
regular monthly performances on a smaller scale, which take place 
in the concert-room of the institution. This increase in the number 
of concerts given by the students, not only points to increased 
activity on the part of both teachers and pupils, but must. exercise 
a beneficial influence especially upon the latter, inasmuch as it 
furnishes them with more frequent opportunities, of bringing: their 
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compositions to a hearing, and of gaining ease and confidence by 
appearing. in public. Their concerts of the past year, of which 
from time to time we have spoken, but less in detail than they have 
deserved, and less frequently than we wish we could have done, 
have had more than a local interest, works of real musical import- 
ance. and out of the common run of concert programmes having 
been brought forward on several occasions. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the students of the Academy, 
at the close of the academical year, took place in the concert-room 
of the institution on the 21st of July, when the pleasant task of 
handing the awards to the successful students was kindly under- 
taken by Mme. Sainton-Dolby. The day’s proceedings commenced 
with a performance by the students, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, of the following selection :— 


ANTHEM “O, praisethe Lord” .. «. Goss. 
Organ, Mr. H. R. Ross. 
F. S. Bach. 


Organ, Mr. G. F. Smit. 
Moretrt, for Female Voices, ‘“‘Surrexit Pastor Bonus” ... Mendelssohn. 
Solos by Miss Kate Branp, Miss AMy AYLWARD, 
Miss BuTTERWORTH, and Miss OrRIDGE. 
Organ, Mr. F. W. W. BampryLpE. 


Professor G, A. Macfarren, the principal, then delivered a short 
address to the students and supporters of the institution, by whom 
the room was crowded. In the course of it, after complimenting 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby as one of the most distinguished among the 
artists brought up in the Academy,:and thanking her for her 
attendance on the present occasion, he referred to the unpre- 
cedeéntedly flourishing condition of the Academy, there being now 
345 pupils under tuition within its walls—the greatest number that 
has ever been assembled there. He further announced the receipt 
of the following donations: 100 guineas from the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany; 50 guineas from the Merchant Taylors’ Company ; 200 
guineas from Messrs. Broadwood and Sons ; a bookcase and a collec- 
tion of books for the use of the students from Mr. Charles Mudie, 
as a memorial to his brother, the late T. M. Mudie. Reference, 
too, was made to the fact that Sir T. Goldsmid and Sir Julius 
Benedict have joined the directorate. The list of the prizes, which 
were then distributed, stood as follows :— 


MEMORIAL PRIZES. 


Lucas Sitvger Mxpat, for the Composition of the First Movement of» 
String Quartett.—Richard Harvey Lihr. Highly Commended.—Oliveria 
Prescott, Henry R. Rose. 

Parepa-Rosa Gop MepaAt, for the Singing of Pieces selected by the 
Committee.—James Sauvage. Highly Commended.—Harry Seligmann. 

STERNDALE BenneTT Prize (Purse of Ten Guineas), for the Playing of 
a Composition by Professor Sir William Sterndale Bennett, selected by the 
Committee.—Nancy Evans. Highly Commended.—Mary Lock, Alice 
Heathcote. 

‘THe Liewetyn Tuomas Gotp Mepat, for Declamatory English 
Sees Seen Orridge. Highly Commended.—Mary Davies, Marian 

illiams. 

Tue Curisting Nirsson Prizes (Purses of Twenty and of Ten Guineas. 
Endowed by Mme. Christine Nilsson), for the First and Second Best 
Singing, respectively, of Pieces selected by the Committee.—Mary Davies, 
Manian Williams. Highly Commended,—Kate Brand. 


ANNUAL PRIZES. 
_ Principat Stupigs. 
Female Department. 


CERTIFICATES OF ADVANCED Merit. The highest honour attainable at 
this Examination, awarded only to Students who have previously received 
the Certificate next named.—Mary Davies (Singing), Masgeret Bucknall 
(Pianoforte). 

CertiFicATES OF Merit. Awarded only to Students who have previously 
received Silver Medals. —Marian Williams aoe Nancy Evans (Piano- 
forte), Ethel Goold (Pianoforte), Kate Steel (Pianoforte), Ada Brand (Violin), 
Frances Thomas (Clarinet). 

Sitver Mepvats. To those who have already received Bronze Medals.— 
a a Amy Aylward, Kate Brand, Annie Butterworth, Ellen Orridge, 
Hannah Turner. Pianoforte : Fanny Boxell, Jane Burrough, Fanny Ellis, 
Minnie Elwell, Alice Heathcote, Kate Lyons, Jessie Percival, Isabel Thur- 
good. Violin: Julia de Nolte. 

Hic ComMENDATIONS. To those who have already received Bronze 
Medals.—Hannah Roby (Singing), Clara Cooper (Pianoforte). 

Bronze Mepa.s.—Singing: Annie Abra , Annie Barrett, Leonora 
Braham, Amelia Featherby, Sarah Geary, Kate Geddes, Ada Patterson, 
Amy Russell, Clara Samuell, Catherine Shaboe, Eliza Trowbridge. Piano- 
forte: Sarah Ducat, Helen Godfrey, Edith Goldsbro, Ethel Gregory, Mary 
Lock, Dinah Shapley. Organ: Elien Lindsay. 

Hicu Commenpations. To those who have not received Medals.— 
Singing: Laura Bashford, Mary Webb, Lucy Weylland, Ellen Wrigley. 
Pianof é: Jessie Berry, Annie Brown, Florence Crummack, Emily Elve 4 
Ada Garden, Ada Goldsmith, Jena Goode, Grace Gye, Amy Hare, Ada 
H , Emily Lawrence. Violin: Mary Hewitt. Organ: Jane Bur- 
rough. Harp: M. E. Williams. 


Toccata, in c major 


Matthay. 


—. Alexander G. 
R. Harvey Lohr. 


Sgconp Stup1Es. 
Hicn ComMENDATIONS.—Pianoforte: Annie Abrahams, Lily Webste-> 


Ada Patterson. 


Harmony. 
CERTIFICATE OF Merit.—Eaton Faning. P : 
Hicu Commenpation.—H. Walmsley Little (Silver Medallist, 1876). 
Sitver MepaAts.—Oliveria Prescott, George Hooper. 
HicuH CommMENDATIONS.— Mary Snooke, William Sewell, 


Male Department. 


CurTIFICATES OF MERIT. — Pianoforte: Edward Morton, Tobias 
Organ: Henry R. Rose. 
Sitver Mepa.s.—Singing: Gordon Gooch, James Sauvage. Pianoforte : 


Charlton T. Speer, Alfred Luton, Arnold Kennedy. 


Hic CommMenpaTions. ‘To those who have already received Bronze 


Medals.—Pianoforte: Henry R. Rose, H. Walmsley Little. 


Bronze Mepa.s.—Singing: Robert George, Arthur L. Hatch, Arthur 

opp. James Ley, Harry Seligmann, Charles E. 
finney. Pianoforte: Charles T. Corke, Edwin M. Flaveil. George H = 
Organ: George F. Smith, Donble Bass: Alfred 
Harper. 


Hicu Commenpations. To those who have not received Medals.— 


Singing: William E. Frith, Aifred Greenwood, Gabriel Thorpe. Piance 
forte: 


~ enry Cockram. Organ: George Benson, Charles T. Curke, Ernest 
ord. 

PoTTer ExnHIBITIONER.— Kate Steel. 
WESTMORLAND SCHOLAR.—Marian Williams. 
STexNDALe BENNETT SCHOLAR.—Tom Silver. 
Parepa-Rosa ScHoLar.—Clara Samuell. 

Stx Joun Goss ScHotar.—Ernest Ford. 

Lapy Gotpsmip ScHOLAR.—Ethel Goold. 

Sir Francis Gotpsmip ScHoLar.—Clara Cooper. 
Proressors’ ScHoLars. —Violin: Julia de Nolte. Double Bass: Alfred 


Harper. 
BALFe ScHoLAR.—William Sewell. 


The examiners in the several departments were Sir J. Goss, 
Messrs. J. F. Barnett, J: F. Bridge, C. K. Salaman, Henry Smart, 


J. Barnby, Wilbye Cooper, L. Arditi, Oscar Beringer, E. Dann- 


reuther, W. Dorrell, G. A. Osborne, W. H. Cummings, Lemmens, 
Sims Reeves, G. Benson, F. R. Cox, Ettore Fiori, P. Goldberg, A. 
Randegger, H. Regaldi, T. A. Wallworth, Manuel Garcia, H. R. 
Eyers, Walter Fitton, W. H. Holmes, F. B. Jewson, Arthur 
O'Leary, Brinley Richards, Harold Thomas, Frederick Westlake, 
Walter Macfarren, F, J. Amor, Walter Pettit, F. Ralph, John 
Thomas, A, White, P. Sainton, C. Steggall, A.S, Sullivan, and the 
Principal. 

At the close of the distribution Mme. Sainton-Dolby addressed 
a few pertinent words to the students, After feelingly alluding ta 
the happy time she had herself spent as a student of the institution, 
she concluded by offering them a valuable piece of advice in the 
following terms : ‘‘To those who to-day have not received honours 
I can only say, ‘Be not discouraged, but persevere.’ A philoso- 
pher has declared that ‘everything comes to him who can wait.’ 
Let me add that ‘ everything comes, and more quickly, to him who 
can work,’ This is my counsel to you, and I leave it as the best 
possible motto for the academic year upon which, after a welcome 
holiday, you will enter.” 





ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE AND ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
FOR THE BLIND. 


WHEN we consider that there are in the United Kingdom at least 
30,000 blind persons, the large majority of whom are dependent 
upon public or private charity ; that those who are deprived of sight 
are seldom able to earn the entire cost of their support by manua? 
labour ; and that experience has shown that a large proportion of 
the blind possess a natural talent for music, which is capable of 
being trained to such an extent as to qualify them for earning an 
honest livelihood by the practice of music as a profession, the 
necessity of the existence of such institutions as the above-named, 
and the call to support them, are at once apparent. The Royal 
Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind owes its 
origin to the fact that in 1868 a number of highly-educated blind 
gentlemen,/Deing aware of the great improvements which had beer 
made in the education of the blind on the Continent and in America, 
founded the British and Foreign Blind Association, for the purpose 
of promoting the higher musical education of the blind, ‘' by ascer- 
taining what has been done in these respects in this and other 
countries, and endeavouring to supply deficiencies where those are 
found to exist, and by attempting to bring about greater harmony 
of action between the different existing schools and institutions,” 
Through its corresponding members the association soon gained 
information of what was being done abroad. Their honorary 
secretary, Dr. Armitage, visited the institutions at Paris in 1869, and 
areport of the results was published. Towards the close of the 





Prize Viotin Bow. Made and presented to the Institution by Mr. 
James Tubbs, of Wardour Street, .. For Violin Playing.—Louisa Nunn. 


same year, the Charity Organisation Society having been interested 
in the matter, an executive committee was formed of members of 
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that society and other active friends of the blind, by whom the 
college was established and is now condticted. The college, of 
which from the commencement Mr. F. J. Campbell has been the 
principal, was first established in 1872, in temporary premises at 
Upper Norwood, but has since been removed to new and more 
commodious buildings in the same neighbourhood (Westow Street, 
Upper Norwood), which were formally opened, on the 12th of July 
last, by Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. The object of 
the institution is to afford a thorough technical and musical educa- 
tion to those of the youthful blind of both sexes who possess the 
requisite talent, so as to qualify them for self-maintenance. At the 
same time the requirements of a general ejucation are not lost 
sight of. We must restrict ourselves to speaking of the musical 
department, and tbat briefly. The principal professors engaged 
are Messrs. Fntz Hartvigson (pianoforte), E. J. Hopkins (organ), 
and J. Q. Wetherbee (singing), assisted by pupil-teachers. Besides 
teaching the piano, Mr. Hartvigson gives pianoforte recitals, at 
which he analyses standard works. Now that an excellent organ, 
the gift of Dr. Armitage, has been erected in the new hall, Mr. 
Hopkins will do the same with music for that instrument. By no 
means the least important branch of the work undertaken is to be 
found in the department devoted to imparting instruction, under 
the direction of Mr. J. Ewing, in pianoforte tuning ; for this has been 
found to be one of the most lucrative employments for which the 
blind, after adequate training, are eligible. From a strong feeling 
of the advantages to be derived from keeping the pupils continually 
in a musical atmosphere, in addition to the frequent opportunities 
accorded to them of listening to the musical performances at the 
Crystal Palace, Mr. Campbell has established a string quartett 
party, consisting of Messrs. Deichmann, Wiener, Hann, and Dau- 
bert, at the college. The weekly performances of these eminent 
artists, with and for the pupils, afford them the best facilities for 
ensemble playing, and for making acquaintance with the chamber- 
music of the best composers. 

On the afternoon of the last Thursday in each month, excepting 
August and September, classical chamber concerts, in which 
teachers, pupils, the above-named artists, and others take part, 
have been instituted, and to which the general public are admitted 
ona small payment. The last concert of the summer term, which 
tock place on the 26th of July, was one of unusual musical interest, 
seeing that at it two works of 1eal importance were heard in public, 
we believe, for the first time in England. These were Tschaikowsky's 
string quartett in E flat minor (Op. 30), and Raff's quintett in G, 
for pianoforte and strings (Op. 202, No. 1). Both were rendered in 
a most masterly manner by Messrs. Deichmann, Wiener, Hann, and 
Daubert, with the addition of Mr. Hartvigson in the last-named. 
Both are remarkable works, especially that by Tschaikowsky, which 
call for more attention than at present we are able to devote 
to them, and deserve to be heard again and again. The pupils, 
too, contributed their full share to the pleasure of the afternoon's 
entertainment by their admirable singing (to Mr. Hopkins’s organ 
accompaniment) of Mendelssohn's hymn, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” 
Gounod's ‘* Nazareth,” and a variety of part-songs, songs, &c. But 
however excellent the execution by students may be of a few pieces 
at a single concert for which they have been specially trained, it is 
no certain test of the soundness of the general instruction imparted 
to them. On this point it is, therefore, highly satisfactory to be 
able to refer to so competent an authority as Dr. Stainer, who 
reports as follows :—‘‘ Having carefully examined the students of 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind, I have much pleasure in 
vouching for the thorough soundness and excellence of the musical 
training they receive. In no case could I trace any leaning to that 
short and easy method which offers such temptations to teachers of 
the blind, of cultivating the peculiar aptness of the ear without ex- 
plaining the principles of the art. The vocal practice I found to be 
systematic, and carefully attended to. The piano-playing was 
excellent, and the players, even to the youngest, were able to de- 
scribe, as if the book were open before them, the whole notation of 
the music played. It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
this method, because by it alone can the blind become teachers of 
those who see. The models of the various component parts of a 
pianoforte, in the department set aside for the training of tuners, 
pleased me very much ; and I am not surprised to hear that some 
of the students of the college are already earning their living as 
thoroughly competent tuners. Although hardly in my province, I 
cannot help saying that the same excellence which the system of 
musical teaching exhibited was traceable in all other branches of 
study, and it is quite certain that a good general education will 
make a man a better musician than he can possibly be if his mental 
development is narrowed within the limits of his special study. I 
say, then, with the utmost confidence, that the Normal College is 
doing a great work, and deserves warm support.” 


The concert was followed by the presentation of diplomas to 





graduates of the college and prizes to the pup‘ls—a duty kindly 
undertaken by Lord Richard Grosvenor. Gratifying as it was to 
hear of the success which has been attained by the pupils, and to 
learn that the completion of the new buildings has led to the effec- 
tive re-organisation of all the departments of the eollege, it is dis- 
appointing to have to add that a large sum is still owing to the 
builders To defray this, and to maintain the general efficiency of 
the institution, annual subscriptions and donations are urgently 
solicited. 





THe Rose Hersee Opera Company commenced a series of ten 
operatic performances in English at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
the 4th ult., under the musical direction of Mr. Sidney Naylor. 


Messrs. A. AND S. GATTI commenced their annual series of 
Promenade Concerts at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, under 
the direction of Sig. Arditi, on the r1th ult. 





fAusical Hotes. 


—_~— 


MLLE. ALBANI has been engaged both for the Gloucester and 
the Leeds Musical Festival. 


WE understand that Mr. Charles K. Salaman, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Musical AsSociation, will retire from office at the 
close of the present session, October 3oth. ‘The third volume of the- 
Association’s proceedings has recently been issued by Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. 


WE to have to record the death of Virginia Gabriel (Mrs. 
George Marsh), the talented composer of a number of well-knowm 
songs, &c. She was thrown from her carriage on Sunday afternoon, 
the sth ult., and died on the following Tuesday, of concussion of 
the brain. 


Mr. GEORGE TOWNSHEND SMITH, for upwards of a quarter of a. 
century organist of Hereford Cathedral, died very suddenly, of 
heart-disease, at Hereford, on the 3rd uit., in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. 

Sirk Juttus BENEDICT, Messrs. Walter Macfarren, C. E. 
Stephens, F. B. Jewson, John Thomas, A. S. Sullivan, and Bensom 
have been elected directors of the Philharmonic Society for 1877-8. 

Mr. Horton C. ALLISON has been presented by his pupils with 
a Bachelor’s Hood, in commemoration of his taking his degree of 
Bachelor of Music at the University of Cambridge, and as a recog- 
nition of the pleasant and efficient manner in which he has imparted. 
instruction during the long period of his engagement at Oakleigh, 
Manchester, in teaching harmony, vocal and pianoforte music. 

THE valuable library of the late Dr. E. F. Rimbault was brought 
to the hammer last month by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge. It contained many very curious works, especially in the 
collection of ancient music, and these were eagerly contested for,, 
and fetched high prices, The entire library, including a pair of 
virginals made by Adam Leversidge, in 1666, which sold for £26, 
produced £1,977 13s. 6d. 

Our Vienna correspondent having kindly supplied particulars. 
respecting the origin and result of the late Salzburg Musical 
Festival, we need only add that the scheme, as given in our Jul 
number, was faithfully carried out, excepting that Herr Lauter! 
was prevented from taking part in it by a serious accident sustained. 
in Switzerland. It is hoped that in future a Salzburg Festival 
will be a matter of as regular recurrence as those held on the Rhine 
and elsewhere. Certainly no pleasanter spot, oc one mofe con- 
veniently situated for the purpose, could be found in South Ger- 
many. But in future, as tending to variety and additional interest, 
a chorus should be employed ; though, when this is the case, there 
is always the danger, as at all our festivals, excepting that of Edin- 
burgh, of the band being delegated to too su inate a position. 

HERR TICHATSCHEK, the famous tenor, recently celebrated his 
seventieth birthday in Dresden, when he received a pension and 
orders from the King of Saxony and the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, together with congratulatory telegrams from all 
quarters. 


THE prizes offered by the famous Florentine Quartett Union, 
directed by Herr Jean Becker, for the best string quartett and the 
best pianoforte quartett, have been awarded to HH. August 
Bungert, of Berlin; F. Lux, of Mainz; and Bernhard Scholz, of 
Breslau. Herr Bungert takes that for the pianoforte quartett, 
whilst that for the string quartett has to be divided between the two 
last-named, Herr Brahms andHerr Volkmann were the umpires. 
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MME. ERDMANNSDORFER-FICHTNER has the intention of coming 
next season to London, where, although among the best pianists of 
Germany, she has not yet been heard. ; 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. Te 


A WELL-WisHER.—Many thanks for your suggestions. They 
shall be taken into consideration, and carried out as far as possible. 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
ions. 
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AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. — 

The number of the. MusicaL Recorp has now reached 
6,000 ger Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
Perrer & GALPin’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill. ; 
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AIR DU DAUPHIN, 
ANCIENNE DANSE DE LA. COUR, 


BY 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL: 
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London: AUGENER & Co., 


Second and Enlarged Edition. 


GAVOTTE ALBUM. 


A Collection of the most celebrated Italian, French, 
and German Gavottes, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Selected, partly Arranged, and Revised by 


E. PAUER. 


No. CONTENTS : 

1. COMPOSER UNKNOWN. (Old French), in F. 

Gavotte (Old French), D. 

ARCANGELO CORELLI.. Gavotte, B minor (1653-1713). 

Gavotte, A. 

Gavotte, B flat. 

Gavotte, G. 

JOHANN BAPTIST LOEILLET. In p (1660-1728). « 

FRANCOIS COUPERIN. Gavotte, G minor (1668-1733). _ 

Gavotte (La Bourbonnaise), G 

— Gavotte, C minor, \ 

JEAN PHILIPPE RAMEAU. Gavotte (from the. Opera- 
Ballet, ‘‘ Le Temple de la Gloire"’), D (1683-1764). ' 
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Suite), 
18. JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. Gavotte, E minor (1697-1764). 
19. PADRE GIOVANNI BATTISTA MARTINI. - Gavotte, F 
' (1706-1784). 
20, JOSEPH EXAUDET. Gavotte in G minor (1710-1763). 
2t. CHRISTOPH, WILLIBALD GLUCK... Gavotte (from the 
; Ballet, ‘‘ Don Juan”), D (1714-1787). 
22. ——____——— - —— 
‘‘ Paride ed Elena”), original key G. 
23.. JOHANN PHILIPP KIRNBERGER. 
(1721-1783). 
24, COMPOSER UNKNOWN. Gavotte (Old French), c minor. 


Large Octavo. Red cover, net, 2s. 








Gavotte (from 


Gavotte, D ‘minor 





“The Album of Gavottes is not a whit less interesting, and one cannot 
help being thankful to get a supply of the genuine article, after all the 
spurious stuff which goes by the name of Gavotte, and with which the 
market is flooded. The variety of character displayed in this simple dance 
form is truly marvellous. What a difference between the quaint rococo of 
Couperin and the grand Italian classicism of Corelli! Then compare the 
elegance of the French with the sturdiness of the Germans; the smooth runs 
a turns of the former with the uncouth jumps and leaps of the latter. 





leasant book. The editor has done his work well. The arrangements 
Fintended for the many) are good, and no one will quarrel with him 

he has touched up a few thinly harmonised passages. From what has been 
said it may be seen that a perusal of these volumes will afford instruction as 
well as pleasure, and as the music is not difficult to play, they will doubtless 
become popular.” —Monthly Musical Record, March, 1877. 





Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; and 81, Regent 





86, Newgate Street ; Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street. 


Street ; also Foubert’s Place, Regeat Street. 





12. - Gavotte (Tambourin), & 
minor. 

13. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. Gavotte (and Musette) 
from the 6th English Suite—p minor (1685-1750). 

14. Gavotte (and Musette) 
from the 3rd English Suite—G minor. 

1S. Gavotte (from the Or- 
chestral Suite), D. 

16, GEORG FRIEDRICH HANDEL. Gavotte (from the Opera, 

‘* Rodrigo”), in B flat (1685-1759). 
17. Gavotte (from the 14th 





